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TEANSLATOE’S PEEFACE. 

\ 


Many of the proverbial sayings translated in this 
volume, were collected by Sheref ed dyn Ihn Asad, 

^ native of Cairo, who lived, it 
is said, early in the last century, but never acquired 
a very high •literary reputation. The translator 
found those Proverbs written upon nine or ten leaves 
in the common-place book of a sheikh, with whom 
he was acquainted in tliis city; but they wanted 
esplanation or commentary. Of those he has 
omitted a considerable number, many being alto- 
gether uninteresting, and others so grossly indelicate 
that he could not venture to lay them before the 
public, although it must be acknowledged that they 
excelled in wit. Several sayings which appear to 
have been popular in the time of Ibn Asad, axe no 
longer current ; and these the translator has marked 
with an asterisk. 

The original collection he has augmented by 
some hundreds, committed to paper as he heard them 
quoted in general society or in the hish. “Where 
the sense of a Proverb did not seem quite clear, he 
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has explained it, or at least noticed the meaning 
commonly assigned to it, as well as any peculiarity 
of language wherever the provincial idiom differs 
from the learned Arabic. In this labour he was 
assisted by many intelligent Arabs of Cairo. The 
natives, in general, are so fond of figurative language 
and of witty allusions and comparisons taken from 
low life, that these sayings are constantly quoted on 
every common occasion, and express the tendency or 
moral of an event much better than could be done 
by a long or flowery speech. Many of these sayings 
are rhythmical, and sometimes the rhymes are ex- 
tremely happy; but the drollery is lest in a plain 
translation, which has been rendered as literal as 
possible, and in which the true sense has never been 
sacrificed to elegance. They are written in the 
vulgar dialect of Cairo, such as every inhabitant 
understands and every one uses, except perhaps a 
few who affect to despise the language of the lower 
classes. These Proverbs offer a genuine specimen of 
the Arabic at present spoken in the Egyptian capital, 
and the same, or very nearly the same, as that used 
in the towns of the Delta. 

These sayings are useM, as they serve to show 
US’ how the Arabs judge of men and things, and in 
this respect it must be acknowledged that many are 
dictated by wisdom and sagacity. Several Scriptural 
sayings and maxims of ancient sages will be found 
here naturalized among Arabs ; as well as some 
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Proverbs which have generally been supposed of 
European origin. 

Meidani has collected many sayings that were 
current among the ancient Arabs at the most bril- 
liant period of their social state and of their 
language; but the present collection offers to our 
view a different nation and different manners ; it 
also exhibits in some places an adulterated dialect, 
and alludes to vices which were probably but little 
known among the forefathers of the Egyptians. It 
proves, however, that the language is not by any 
means so corrupted as various travellers have 
imagined, and that the principles of virtue and 
honour, of friendship and true charity, of inde- 
pendence and generosity, are perfectly well known 
to the modem inhabitants of Egypt, although very 
few among them take the trouble of regulating their 
conduct accordingly. 

The number of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
Proverbs might easily have been augmented by one, 
but the translator refrains from completing the thou- 
sand, adopting here a notion prevalent among Arabs, 
that even numbers are unlucky, and that any thing 
perfect in its quantity is particularly affected by the 
evil eye. He does not pretend to possess sucli a 
thorough knowledge of the learned Arabic as would 
have enabled him to indicate every instance of dis- 
crepancy between the language of these popxilar 
sayings and that used by the ancient Arabian 
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writers. His long residence at Cairo rendered the 
vulgar idiom of its inhabitants familiar to him ; and 
knowing how few specimens of that idiom have 
hitherto been published, he flatters himself with the 
hope that this collection may interest and gratify 
the Orientalist, and that his explanations will be 
regarded as the hasty work of a traveller subject to 
numerous inconveniences, and who may, in some 
cases, have been deceived by erroneous or defective 
information, and not criticised as the elaborate 
treatise of a learned Arabic scholar or grammarian, 
surrounded by all the means of making his com- 
position perfect. 

CAIRO, 25tk of March, 1817. 


NOTE OP THE EDITOR. 


To Burdkhardt’s short Preface a few lines must here he added. 
That accomplished traveller has sufficiently explained his 
motives for withholding from publication several Proverbs which 
had found a place in his original collection. It seems necessary 
that the Editor should account why this volume does not 
contain even so many as Burckhardt evidently intended to 
publish (nine hundred and ninety-nine). The numerical series 
is interrupted in various parts of the manuscript, not by any 
accidental injury, mutilation, or loss of leaves, but by chasms, 
which amount in some instances to whole decades of Proverbs ; 
the most considerable deficiency occuning where (in the middle 
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of a page) immediately after UTo. 516 follows No. 677. These 
omissioris may not unreasonably be supposed to have arisen 
from the writer’s mistake of one jSgore for another ; in fact the 
1 of No. 516 so much resembles a 7, (being nearly joined to 
the 5 by a stroke of the pen at its upper part,) that it might 
easily deceive the eye. Some allowance must also be made for 
the effect of those inconvenient circumstances to which our 
ingenious traveller has above alluded. Under whatever drcum- 
stances of difiSculty, danger,’ or inconvenience, he may have 
collected and explained these Proverbs, his work offers a variety 
of cuiious and original information respecting the manners, 
customs, and opinions of an extraordinary people; while his 
philological remarks must prove highly useful and interesting to 
all who are desirous of understanding, with critical accuracy, 
the modem Arabic dialect used at Cairo. 

In the composition of this work, as of his volumes already 
published, he adopted the language of our country, and generally 
with sufSdent correctness ; it has been, however, in some places, 
necessary to substitute an English for a foreign idiom, Burck- 
hardt’s meaning being on all occasions most scmpulously pre- 
served ; even where his translation of certain terms or phrases 
(which the Arabic scholar will soon discover) appeared more 
literal than decent, it has been endeavoured by circumlocution to 
express the sense without offending delicacy. These and the 
omission of a few Proverbs (found to agree most exactly both in 
words and signification with others given under preceding 
numbers) constitute the only liberties which have been assumed 
by the Editor. 

WILLIAM OUSELET. 

London, Mcy 21a;, 1880. 
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MODEEN EGYPTIANS. 


— 8?srffl!t3ai9 

No. 1. . .i 

d 

A thouscmd ra^s at the door, hut no salute or 
invitation frmmtUn. 

This is said of a person’s fruitless endeavours to 
become intimate Yfitb another. 


2 . 

Us lJS! 

(jCei thm strike or shp) a thousand necks, hut not 

mine. 

Among the Arabs it is usual to strike the neck 
(Uj) and not the ears. A blow on the neck is con- 

B 
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sidered a much greater affirout than, a slap on the 
fece. Not only the neck, but a blow struck upon 
the neck, is expressed in the Egyptian dialect by US- 
Thus “ I struck him a blow on his neck,” (lia 
is exactly equivalent in its meaning to the English 
phrase, “ I boxed his ears ” 


3 . 

A thousand cranes in the air are not worth one 
yarrow in the fist. 

The crane bird common in the Delta, 

particularly about the Lake of Menzaleh. pro- 
perly signifies the “hand,” or “palm of the hand f 
but in Egypt is generally used for the “ fist.” 

4 . 

^ lot 

If the moon he with thee, thou needest not to care 
oihout the stars. 


If a worthless fellow he with thee, do not let him go, or 
: else one worse will come to thee. 

I 

t The general meaning is, that we should bear 
pTOsent ills rather than, by endeavouring to remove 
tlfem, expose ourselves to greater. This saying 
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is often quoted mth rei^eot to servants, whose 
dishonesty and insolence are subjects of universal 
complaint throughout Egypt. The word e in 
co mm on acceptation signifies '‘to leave a thing, to 
let it go out of one’s hands.” The word is used 
in Egypt to express a low, disorderly, unprincipled 
character — a base, worthless fellow. 

6 . 

lol 

If the turbans complain of a slight wind, what must 
be the state of the inn&r d/t'awers f 

This proverb is quoted when the citizens of Cairo 
murmur at oppression, the peasants having much 
greater reason for being discontented. iuJJ! flatus, 
— JuA in the Egyptian dialect used for 
plural of drawers worn under the great trowsers. 

7 . 

^^U3! ^}ya3 (JjJ U1 

If my husband consent, why should the Teadhfs int&r^ 
ference be necessary. 

This means in general that when two parties who 
have contended agree to he reconciled, the arbitrajbion 
of a third person is not requisite. But the saying 
more particularly alludes to divorces, which in many 
cases are determined by the kadhy. in the 

Egyptian dialect, signifies — ^the meddling, ofGlcious 
interference of a third person. 
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8 . 

If thou forgettest to say Praise he to Oodf m what 
other words wilt thou 'pray ? 

This is addressed to persons who neglect the 
principal object or part of thdr business, and execute 
only that whichi is the least important. means 

the expression <tll oJkA, which commences the Fateha, 
or first chapter of the Koran, and should be recited 
in every prayer. in the Egyptian dialect for 

The Egyptians always put this after the 
verb in interrogations, as — whilst the 

Syrians invariably place it before, and say (AV. 

9 . 

i/" thy iMighhour dislike thee, change the gate of thy 

house. 

The intimacy with neighbours is much greater in 
the East than in Europe ; and the repose of a family 
often depends upon the harmony subsisting between 
it and those who occupy the adjoining house. 


10 . 

(.z-ol Jj «— (fo. 

If thy neighibom shaves (somebody), do thou soak (the 
head of the person whom he shaves). 

Always endeavour to act agreeably to the wishes 
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of thy neighbour. to wet, meaning here to wet 
the head with a lather of soap before the application 
of a razor. 

11 . 

hsus^l y aLw 

If God ^oposes the destruction of an ant, he allows 
wings to grow upon her. 

The sudden elevation of persons to stations above 
their means or capacities, may often cause their ruin. 

12 . 

i-Jjl \ 6 \ 

If thou seest a one-eyed person pass by, turn up a 

stone. 

The people of Cairo turn up a stone or break a 
water-jar behind the back of any person whom they 
dislike, just on his leaving them, hoping thereby to 
prevent his return; this is a kind of incantation. 
The term one-eyed here expresses a person disagree- 
able on any account. The Arabs regard a one-eyed 
man as of bad omen and nobody wishes to 

meet him. 


13 . 

UT* Ji/* 

If thou seest a wall inclining, run from under it. 

Fly from him whose power is tottering, or whom 
dangers threaten. In the Egyptian dialect W is 
used for kU.. 
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14 . 

l^3\ CJjiii lo\ 

1/ tJie dishes increase in number, it becomes hnown 
that they are from the houses of neighbowrs. 

In the East, neighbours frequently supply the 
wants of their friend’s kitchen on occasion of family 
feasts. This saying implies that when a person makes 
too expensive an entertainment, it is evident that he 
has borrowed from others. (in the plural 
means not only “ a colour,” but, among the Egyptians, 
a dish of dressed victuals. 

15 . 

icil 

If the sailors become too num&rous, the shi/p sinJcs. 

cj>^ instead of cj^. The ej is seldom pro- 
nounced in Egypt. 


16 . 

lol 

If a serjpent love thee, wear him as a necMace. 

If dangerous people show affection towards thee, 
court their friendship by the most polite attention. 

17 . 

If thy camel break down, put on an ass-load. 
Suit thy business to thy circumstances. 
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18 . 

4sCUwil J (J«rfl*J! J 

Jj6^ CS-Y.U 

If the 'Winding-sheet be ragged, and the cor^ser^ash&r 
one-e'yed, and the hier hrohen, and the burial- 
ground a saltish soil, then truly the deceased 
must belong to the inhabitants of hell. 

If everything in a person’s business goes virong, 
he must he totally ruined at last. is properly a 
stand or fiame on which the coffin rests before it is 
removed to the grave. 


19 . 

If mendicity should unfortunately be thy lot, hnocTz at 
die h/rge goAes only. 

Ask assistance from those only who have the 
power of helping thee. 

20 . 

^ iJjSj ^ (JW. 

If an onion causes his loud r^oicings, 'what then shall 
we say to sugar f 

Said of people who bestow admiration upon trifling 
objects. 

21 . 

1^1 

If they call thee rea/per, whet thy scythe. 
Endeavour, even by mere appearances, to eon- 
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viCice people tliat thou deservest the reputation that 
thou enjoyest. 


22 . 

(Jhj U!\ j>ae>~ t 

If water is 'present for ahlution, the 'use of sand is 
discontinued. 

Affluence renders unnecessary what is practised 
during poverty. is the ablution with sand 

which the Turkish law prescribes when water cannot 
be procured. 


23 . 

UmIc 

When the angels present themsel/oes, the de'oils abscond. 


24 . 

If the uoind blows, it enters at every are'dce. 

A lucl^ person is fortunate in the most trifling 
affair. jyt4. plural of jJ., a Assure in the wall 


25 . 

(junUl\ c-yl 

If there be grease on thy hand, rub it off at thy 
nearest friend! s. 

Let your own kindred, and not strangers, share 
in your superfluities, or the fragments from your 
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table. Jo! is used at Cairo for Jo — and pronounced 
there eed, not yed, as it ought to be; 

26 . 

^! i^Ia! ;t «wiiWO 

If thou seest him r^proacTdng and moea/n/ag at him,, 
hnow that he loves him. 

De amatoribus dioitur. is commonly used 

at Cairo for reviling, calling opprobrious names, or 
swearing at a person. 

27 . * 

U-^! <J*s»-! Ul! by '!J! 

If the water come like a d^uge, place thy son imder 

thy feet. 

Save thyself, even at the expense of thy nearest 
kindred or j&iends — a selfish principle very general in 
the Levant. According to Moslim tradition, when the 
deluge came and the rebel sons of Noah felt the water 
approach their ankles, they took their little children 
in their arms ; when the water rose higher, they 
placed them upon their shoulders, then upon their 
heads ; but at last, when the flood reached to their 
own mouths, they put the children undra: their feet, en- 
deavouring to keep their own heads above the water. 

28 . * 

A 

^ i,^! 

Ihe thi^ who v/nd&rstands his hitsiness does not steal 
from his own quarter (of the towri). 
able, clever, expert. 


0 
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29 . 

At the close of the night the cries are heard. 

This saying is addressed to persons exulting m 
good fortune, to warn them of the final issue. The 
night may have passed tranqmlly, but at the end 
aflfiays often happen, occasioned either by drunkards, 
profligates coming from the houses of public women, 
or by robbers, who generally commit depredations at 
that time, when they suppose the inhabitants to be 
asleep. 


30 . 

The ultimate remedy is a cautery. 

If nothing else will avail, violent measures must 
be at last adopted. *• 


« . 

31 . 

j UjjI (jw/® 

The nuptials are the nuptials of our fath&r, yet the 
people fight with us. 


Those who have the strongest claim fiiid them- 
sdves dispossessed of the advantage by others. This 
saying alludes to a crowd of fellows who have as- 
sembled at a nuptial entertainment, but beat and 
displace the bridegroom’s children, to make room for 
themselves. 
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32 . 

The pregnant woman longed for it, hut the nurse ate it. 

This proverb resembles in sense that immediately 
preceding. The whims of pregnant women axe treated 
with indulgence in the East as well as in Europe. 


33 . 

w w 

The miUer takes (steals) handful hy handful, hut the 
Lord takes (sums up his reckoning) mule (load) 
hy mule (Joad). 

in Egypt used for — tihe 6 being gene- 

rally pronounced as o. 


84 . 

" »* 

Mather he scarified with an aae man regwi/re favows 
from oth^s. 

*s«-lL\ for ,^1^51. It might likewise mean a 
thing, or ^ (as hereafter remarked), and so under- 
stood would signify, “ better to be scarified with an 
axe than to owe or be indebted to others for any- 
thing.” Xcl^l means cuppmg, also to make mere 
scarifications on the forehead or legs — a common 
practice in the Levant. Among the Bedouins, a 
ftther threatening his son, says, Albti tol “if 

you do so we shall cup (or scarify) you.” 
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35 . 

^ *— uXvOJ (,/u^^ 

The captain {of the ship) loves thee, mpe thy 1\md 
on the.sail. 

He who is fevoared by goYenxment may do any 
thing with impunity. 


36 . 

Joe j i-^\ iii 

(Yes) — I like my mother-in-law, and I like also tJiat 
she should make a {disgusting) smeU wider my 
nose (crepitum reddendo). 

This refers to a silly, obstinate fellow, who per- 
sists in longing for what offends others. In the East 
it is generally supposed that a mother-in-law cannot 
long be on good terms with the son-in-law, and her 
name is commonly used as a term e35)ressing “dis- 
agreeable kindred.” Here is to be understood 
iXis Ifjl 


37 .* 

{.Sijjl dJUtll ^ 

Play with a shme, he will show to thee Ids hinder pa/rts. 

Low people become insolent if you admit them to 
familiarity. is equivalent to J:*b— or rather to 
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38 . 

t:>^ ^ jy^ 

A splinter entered the sound eye of a one-eyed person. 

“I wish you good night f said he. 

He fencied that right had arrived. This refers 
to those who judge the world merely by their own 
sensations, and suppose that every one must feel as 
they do. XtS in the Egyptian dialect, signifies any 
sm all piece of wood, straw, &c. 

89 .* 

C ^ I 

He is h/rnip-backedf yet whirls edxMt. 

properly e2p)resse8 those “ tours de force ” 
practised by a rope dancer in wheeling round his 
whole body with the head forwards. 


40 . 

3 

jETe is hlind^ a/nd still ogles the women. 

or is commonly used at 

Cairo to describe the glances which a Tnan passing in 
the street directs towards the shutters, behind which 
the women mt. 
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41 * 

Sjlr t 5jlr I lJ3 fM 

It is to thee I ^eak, my {fair) neighJbowr ; Imt truly 
thou art an ass. 

THs is saad of doU persons, imable to oompreliend 
a slight hint. A. man conversing •with his o-wn wife, 
was desirous of giving a hint to his neighbour’s wife, 
of whom he was the gallant, and who overheard ■the 
conversation ; but she did not •understand him, and 
he in a rage used the words above quoted. 

42 . 

If the midwife ha/ppen to have more commiseration 
{for the child) them the mother, that is a corrupt 
feding. 

The humane intentions of inferior ofS^cers are of 
lit-fcle a^vail, if ■the spirit of government be unmeici&l. 
the midwife, used in Egypt for fiA. 
may like^wise be translated “ affection.” 

43 . * 

VA. * 5U) L« 

Whatever the hedf-hUnd wfe cooks for Tier husband, 
he sups on if. 

Custom recon<ales us to bad living, .(juf half- 
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blind, sore-eyed. (Tbe Egyptians frequently use the 
imprecation, “ hlindmss to thy eyes” tA? •) 

The cj of is according to the Egyptian dialect, 
and often prefixed to Terbs; but still more commonly 
in Syria than m Egypt. 


44 * 

What is in the cauld/i'on is taken out with the kitchen 

^oon. 

Every affair requires its own peculiar treatment, 
and its own people to bribag it to a conclusion : also, 
to obtain information, the proper mode must be 
adopted. used in Egypt for has 

many significations ; it here means “ to take out.” 
is the great kitchen ladle or wooden spoon. 


45 . 

The Imy person has no legs. 

The Egyptians pronounce <0 as if it were written 
J ho, instead of sayiog lahoo. 

46 . 

«K Ci f -<* ^ 1 j 

The hmal is attended hy crowds of people, the ' 
deceased is — a dog. 

Alluding to great honours bestowed on persons 
not worthy of them. signifies a burial or 

funeral when it is “hot ie., attended by multitudes. 
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47 . 

Play with false coin until thou gettest a diwdny. 

^j>yox^ is ilie old clipped silver or copper coin, 
likewise false coin. The Egyptians more generally 
use or i— to espress &lse money. DkotSmy is 
the same as jpdflrd. To gain, begin humbly. 


48 . 

(i>W 

The fine ^Uet shows Us exoeUence from the egg. 

The pullets most likely to thrive are those which 
cry from the very egg. This is likewise cspressed 
by the saying 

The words and are synonymous. 

49 . * 

hlr* 

The world is a mirror ; show thysdf in it, and U loUl 
refect thy image. 

We may also translate thus : " show thyself in it 
(i.e., be frank with the people), and it will let thee 
see its image ” (i.e., people will be frank with thee). 
This meaning would be more dearly expressed by 
the words IfwAj I fe? In tho Egyptian 

dialect Ai}j^ ia used for 
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50. 

From the aszer (or afiemoon) it appears whether the 
night will he clear. 

This (like No. 48) means that a person gives 
indications of his future virtues from earlj youth, 
is much used among the Egyptians for ijh. 

51. 

Tie a turhom of straw round thy head, hut do not 
forget thy engagements. 

Play the fool as much as thou wilt, but observe 
thy promises and engagements. hjA-l ribbands of 
straw from which baskets are made. Idiots fasten 
them like turbans about their heads. signifies 

“to tie a turban.” 


52. 

w 

The hasty and the tardy meet at the ferry. 

Extremes often meet : a ferry-boat. The 

ferries wait a long time on the banks of the Nile, 
until the complement of passengers be full. 


63. 

Tooha hears the nojme, hut the deeds belong to Emshyr. 

This alludes to the common saying, aj “the 
cold of the Tooba,” which in Egypt is applied to any 

n 
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considerable degree of cold. Tooba is the Coptic 
raonth comprehending the greater part of January : 
but the coldest month in Egypt, although it has not 
the character of being so, is Emshyr, the month next 
after Tooba. 


54 . 

OCX 

From the mother's efforts in labour, we ea^ected the 
hirth of a male child. 

“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.” 
Sons are much more desired than daughters through- 
out the East, jlb “ the labour of a woman in child- 
bed.” 


55 .* 

Work (were it only) for a single grain, ard reckon up 
the profits of him who does nothing. 

IfO.- often means "a trifle.” Thus it is said. La.- "i j 
“not even the smallest trifle.” 


56 . 

If thou find her, cut her veil in two. “ The dlfiect is 
now to fwd the chance of meeting her,” he replied. 

It is not suflGicient to form projects, circumstances 
must favour us in executing them. a woman’s 
veil, generally of black silk or cotton. J\j is here 
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put for JjI*]! JlS. In tlie Egyptian dialect means 
“now, for once, above all.” “in my turn.” 

literally, “the gathering together what is 
separated or as here, “ to cause or find a meeting.” 
The expression ^ ^ often signifies 

nothing more than “if, if!” " 


57 . 

1j! 

I best know the sun of my own oouni/ry. 

Every one knows best his own aflfeirs, and those 
interested in them. 


68 . 

^ Ui)\ 

The Zaldbye is {a dish) forbidden to the dogs.] 

The higher classes only can enjoy certain pleasures, 
are round cakes made of flour, butter, and 
sugar ; not much in fashion of late at Cairo. 

59 .* 

The needy is the brother of the cuckold. 

The needy husband connives at the dishonourable 
earnings of his unfaithful wife. The term ^J\jJ 
(cuckold) is no longer used at Cairo. Cuckolds and 
procurers are generally comprised under the same 
appellation , which is the common expression of 
insult among the Egyptians, and heard on every 
occasion. Equivalent to u^jt^ are the words and 
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60 . 

Ifol ( Uujb gc Oi 

The beetle is a beauty in the eyes of its mother. 

On litLe infatuation of parents. The beetle 
(Xwijji.) is cited by the present Egyptians as re- 
markable for its ugliness. They use ,^u> in the sense 
of “handsome.” 


61 . 

e: ^_JS oUsll j 

Work, though thy gain be merely the oU, rather than 
sit (idle) at home. 

This alludes to the oil with which lamps are 
lighted, and which costs each fiimily at least two 
paras eTery night. To express that a man is 
reduced to abject poverty, the Egyptians say, -“’-he 
has not as much as would pay for the oil.” U 


62 . 

jUr.^uutJl (S V j ifjjlilt 

Gain v/pon <Mrt rather than loss v/pon musk. 

Endeavour to ga^ in low pursuits rather than 
lose in brilliant concerns. hoSji. is used in Egypt to 
signify “loss;” but the term is more fre- 

quently employed. 
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63 . 

If the house he relieved from {the presemie of) Sayd, 
no other Ml come frmn afar. 

This relates in general to importunate and in- 
tmdiag visitors. Sayd was one of those parasites 
(called who in former times were established as 
a regular corporation at Cairo, and became a plague 
to all who gave entertainments. They have their 
chief or sheikh, and obtruded their company at every 
private feast, unless they were induced by a present 
to depart from the house. 

' 64 . 

(iT* (iT* 

The wise with a wink, the fool with a hick (otre taught 
to understand). 


65 . 

Follow the, owl, she will lead thee to a ruined phxce. 

On the consequences of bad company, in 

constant use among the .Egyptians, signifying “to 
carry,” "to lead,” “to- transport.” 


, 6 | 6 . 

«* M 

irJjO 

Thefg.kmws theface- of the miVtrsdler. 

This proverb chiefly refers to the <ia.T)ciTig girls, 
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•who, when ihey are brought for the amusement of 
company, pay atten-tion particularly to those whom 
they soon discover to be the most inclined towards 
them. 


67 . 

27ie devil does not destroy his (own) house. 


68 . 

ti-jUsu <Uj i^ju 

2%e devil knows his Lord, hut still practises evil. 

On a person who understands the precepts of 
religion, hut never acts according to them. In the 
Egyptian dialect, for ti-oUcu “to practise 

foul deeds,” “ to intrigue,” or “ embroil.” 

69 . 

The Sultan is reviled in his absence {only). 

70 . 

US j U 

To us belong the house, a/nd the talhing (fliereivi). 

This expresses that we are here sole masters, or 
that it is our own aflSiir exclusively. for 
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71 * 

The public woman who is libet'dl {of her favours), does 
not wish for a procu/ress. 

A thorough scoundrel wants no inducement to 
bad actions. 5o\^3 a procuress. <Lsi3 commonly used 
in Egypt for an unchaste female or prostitute. 

72 . * 

ijjdl (jiwj*!! jJjftl 

The people concerned in the nuptials long for the broth. 

Those nearest to wealth are often prevented from 
enjoying it ; the great enjoy the least. In this pro- 
verb it is supposed that the guests devour all the 
meat of the nuptial feast, leaving the members of 
the family to long even for the broth. 

73 . 

liU-l 

Mingle thy sorrow with Zd>ybe. 

Drown your griefs in pleasures, is a pre- 

paration from the flower of hemp, opuun, and honey, 
excessively intoxicating. It is used among the lower 
classes and peasants. In Hedjaz this flower of hemp 
is mixed with raisins (called Zebyb) and tobacco, and 
is smoked in the Persian pipe ; from which mixture 
the name of Zebybe has probably been derived. 
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74 . 

{The misfortune) falls either upon the camel, or upon 
the camel-driver, or upon the owner of the camel. 

This expresses that if a person he once xmlucky, 
he is unfortunate m every things whether with 
respect to his family or his business. 

75 * 

jOS iJ"^J ‘iSjl 

Light a candle; search for a whole week; thou wilt 
find something worth a shell. 

On fruitless or childish exertions, le-o^ are small 
white shells brought from the Red Se% which serve 
as playthings for children, and as counters in the 
game of mangaL used in Egypt for 

76 * 

The little bird picks its breast, while the sportsman 
sets his net. 

The word jfuas. , properly a sparrow, is often 
used to express any small bird- in the original 

sense means to pick the vermin olf the head or body 
of a child. The birds in performing that operation 
upon themselves always appear to be much pleased. 
In Egypt it is said of a person Jlf to express 

that he is in a thoughtless state of security or happy 
leisure. ( Jlf stands for “ he does and is an 
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auxiliary verb in constant use.) properly sig- 

nifying “to fiy a piece of meat in the pan here 
means, “ to turn the ends of the net-strings in the 
sportsman’s hand, as meat is turned with a spoon in 
the frying-pan.” 

77. * 

To live single rather than have ill-natured am/pa/nions. 

78. * 

1*^1 Jlj 

They stood in need of the Jem (<o assist them) — this 
day, said he, is my feast-day. 

Addressed to persons unwilling to serve or oblige. 

79. * 

^ ^ i.m oil 

A thousand lovers rathe)' than one Mostahel. 

Many lovers or gallants cause less shame to a 
woman than one Mostahel. According to the Moslim 
law a person who has once divorced his wife cannot 
re-marry her, until she has been married to some 
other man who becomes her legitimate husband, 
* cohabits with her for one night, and divorces her the 
next morning; after which the first husband may 
. again possess her as his wife. Such cases are of 
frequent occurrence — as men in the haste of anger 
often divorce their wives by the simple expression 

B 
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— which caanot be retracted. In order to 
regain, his wife a man hires (at no inconsiderable 
rate) some peasant, whom he chooses from the ugHest 
that can be found in the streets ; but who must 
engage effectually to consummate the nuptials. A 
temporary husband of this kind is called Mostahel, 
and is generally most disgusting to the wife. 

80 . 

4 4 

WTiM the omt collects m the course of a whole year, 
the monh eats wp in one night. 

^J^\ for t/il! 

81 . 

(-jKS\ WSI JkA 
WhaJk does heaven care for the cries of the dogs f 

On the indifference of goyernment to the com- 
plaints of the lower classes. JU "to care for” 
— “be attentive to thus it is said, lJIU “tahe 
care.” 


82 .* 

jlUl oljll JSI 

The smallest stock of Revisions supports (the traveller 
hack) to his home. 

0^1 is often employed, as here, for one’s home 
or country. 
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83 . 


A secret confided to him may he regaa'ded as if it were 
{published) in the house of the police ofiiaers. 

is 'the chief officer of police, in whose house 
every private transaction becomes known. 


84 . 

He game him the sheefis ear (for his share). 

This relates to rmjust or unequal divisiona 
is used in Egypt for 

85 . 

yUoll J^\ s\jim\ 

He game him the vinegar to dinnk upon the wings of 

flies. 

He devised the most artM and ignominions 
methods of slowly tormenting him, 


86 . 

He let him see the stars in day-time. 

This proverb is exclusively applied to those who 
from stinginess keep their own people in such a 
state of hunger that they become feint, and every 
object seems black to their eyes. 
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87 . 

When the monkey reigns^ dance hefore him. 


88 . 

j (--jLw f fc- iS 

The ca/ptain (of the ship) means one way, the sailor 

another. 

Of a person who gives such an answer as does 
not relate to the question asked. is not used 

here in its usual sense, of “ account,” hut stands for 
or “ meaning.” Thus it is said 
“ 1 meant to go there.” 

89 . 

1.,^ j ^ _jA Uo 

If the erdd) {of com) does not belong to thee, he not 
present when it is measwred out ; (else) thy heard 
will he d/ustedf and thou wilt he wearied with the 
r&m/oving of it. 

Do not trouble thyself about the business of 
others, else thou wilt repent it. the Egyptian 

corn-measure, equal to about fifteen bushels. 


90 . 

to I >.il ,itl \ 

The clev&r and active valet wards no one to set him 

right. 

The lazy only require spurs, in Egypt 
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signifies tlie valet de cTaambre, who keeps his master’s 
clothes and keys, is the chief among his servants, 
and generally his confidant. The Egyptians use the 
word jUf« to express a man who is lazy himself and 
only occupied in the affairs of others. The Mog- 
grehyns give this name to “ spurs.” In Egypt 
denotes one who is both active and clever in his 
business. 

91 . 

A clever spinster spins with an ass’s foot (as her 
distaff). 

Of those who do much with small means. 


92 . 

The walls have ea/rs. 
ybj! for 


93 . 

He who introduces himself between the onion and the 
peel, does not go forth without its strong srmll. 

On the consequences of intimacy with bad 
people. aC is used in Egypt for « stink” or ‘*bad 
smeU.” 
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94 . 

(Even) the entrails in the Itelly quarrel together. 
On family broils. 


95 . 

i^ySUuJ 

Feed the Tmuthf the eye will he hashful. 

Give presents to great people and they will be 
ashamed not to look upon you with kindness. This 
saying is very common at Cairo. 

96 . 

*— ur* 

Me sells his friend more easH/y tha/n the brethren of 
Joseph sold him. 

^U\ signifies at Cairo one who abandons his old 
Mends for new, on the slightest prospect of gain. 
The history of Joseph is very finely told in the 
Kor&i. 

97 . 

(He is) more greedy than Ashdb. 

98 . 

C» 

A gi'ecder liar than Moseyhma. 

These two sayings relate to Ashab and Mosey- 
lama, ancient Arabs (the latter a false prophet) 
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remarkable for tibe vices here imputed to them. 
These personages are noticed in the following jfine 
verses : — 

^^juisn^u uuol ^ \j\ IjIj 

Thou gavest me thy pledge so thai I believed it to he true. 
In my greedy hopes I went {to thy abode) and turned back. 
If in society thou and I should meet, 

People will say, “here is Mos&ylama — and that is Ashdb” 

99 . 

c->U! (..>^1^1 

Follow the liar to the gate of his house. 

To ascertain whether he has spoken truth. <-jU 
used in Egypt for 

100 .* 

\ L-Syi. Idl 

Whai does the wolf care if the sheep-fold be destroyed f 

„Uaj the same as i— oo — ^a wolf, 
c. * • 

101 . 

Gay or eapendve fashions {adopted but) concealed 
consist in the Tikke and the Tdhye. 

Said of hypocrites or timid persons who declaim 
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against gay feshions, but secretly indulge in tbem. 
EL TiJcJce is a sasb of silk or muslin, often embroidered, 
■witb wbich the trowsers of. men and women are 
closely tied about the loins, while it remains hidden 
under the garments. El Tdkye signifies a white 
cambric bonnet or cap, frequently embroidered, that 
is worn dose to the head under the red bonnet or 
Tarbosh. In the Egyptian dialect means 

“ high gaiety,” “ fashion,” “ liberality,” “ heartiness,” 
“jollity.” The words and are very 

common ; being applied also to low people, who in 
their station and among their own acquaintances 
affect to be smart and dashing. Those who do not 
wish or who fear to make themselves too conspicuous 
by an open display of gay fashions, console themsdves 
by having these two hidden articles of costly materials 
and expensive workmanship. Both the Tilcke and 
the Tdkye are among the first tokens of affection 
sent by a lady to her lover. The Tihike affords 
subject for many jokes in gay conversation. 

102 . 

(Ji dLa) b 

What ccm I think of thy good qiadities, 0 onion ! as 
every bite draws tears f 

Said of men who in this respect are like the 
onion. Here is to be understood, 

and ^ stands for <bl ^ 
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103 . 

<sS tjJlS 

They saw a dA'mihard reading {the Koran). Sing, 
they said, and hoth thy occ'fp^'tioiis will resemble 
each other. 

If the verb 1 _jSj stand by itself, it is often to be 
understood as \jij 

104 . 

i/ 

If thou shouldest prove a virtuous womom, hang ajar 
on my ear. 

I shall submit to pain and ridicule if the "woman 
continue "virtuous. sy>. -virtuous, “as becomes a 
free-bom woman.” 

105 . 

{Of) the slave {take) either the first or the last. 

Beware of the pains that must be taken with a 
half-bred man. Purchase the slave either when he 
is quite young and raw, so that he may be educated 
as you please ; or when he is fall grown and all his 
good or bad qualities can be discovered. 

106 . 

Jb tLiUani) 

T'Fe bought him [the jaokobss) to turn the plmt&i' {of 
Fains) mill; but he proved Jit only for the com mill. 

On disappointed expectations. uV®r" gypsum* or 
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plaster of Paris. It requires mucL. greater strength, 
to turn the heavy gypsum miU, than a common com 
miH. Almost every respectable house at Cairo has 
its own mill which is worked by a jackass. 

107 . 

A name without a body {or reality). 

This is said of persons who bear honourable 
names. Such as 

— &c., but whose characters little answer to their 
names. 


108 . 

ujib 

Lmding is ruinous (^o lenders and borrowers). 
There is a similar proverb : — 

'jgj jj lU t L uJI 

Lending nurses enmity. 

✓ 0 - 

I— aL» iu the Egyptian dialect, “to advance or 
lend money.” 


109 . 

b ls-JI <J.fi 

Worh thou, O unfortunate 'person, for this idle 
Sybarite. 

one who sits at ease reclining upon his 
cushions ; and, in general, the idle who enjoy every 
luxury. 
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110 . 

The mother of the coward does not grieve {for him). 

She has no cause to grieve for one who never 
exposes himself to danger. 

111 . 

If the harlot reagent, she becomes a procuress. 
Similar to this proverb is the following : — 

112 . 

Thou art hvi the washerman {of the dead), yet thou 
wilt insure (Jiim) Paradise. 

On the airs of patronage or protection assumed 
by those who possess not any influence or authority 
whatever. 


. 118 . 

> “ 
fa I O i- i laj 51 j 3 

If the rose come, we eat and drink near it ; if it 
depart, we do not regret it. 

« 

"We court the friendship of those whom we after- 
wards leave with indifference. This proverb alludes 
to the Eastern custom of having feasts and collations 
in gardens during the season of roses. <Jjs is here 
for yjofi 
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114. 

The father is a lover (of some one not in his own 
house) — the mother is jealous — the daughter at 
home is puzded how to act. 

115. 

^ 3 jW" \JJ 1 M 

God grant us not any neighbour with two eyes. 

It is better that our neighbours should be half- 
bHnd. 


116. 

j\r' i_^W 

He who steals the asses, what does he care about 
selling each of them even for one derhem f 

117.* 

An honourable man is honourable, even though mishaps 
should befall him. 

JO- signifies here “ virtuous,” or “ honourable,” as 
above (in No. 104). Of this proverb the pronuncia- 
tion at Cairo is as follows : — 

Ml horr hor>' 

Wa low messoo eddorr, 

the ow in low having the sound of ow in the F-ngHaT) 
word owl. 
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118 * 

IsyU!! 

The inconsiderate is the first to lose (or nearest to loss). 

Some robbers attacked a house, and the owner 
was forced to give them a hundred pieces of coin ; 
but these being all base money, the robbers were 
detected in the hizhv, where they went to make 
purchases. One of them on his way to the scaffold, 
passed by the house of the person robbed, and re- 
proached him for his cunning ; but the man replied, 
1^1 “ thou art the inconsiderate person 
which words gave origin to this proverb. There is a 
common phrase at Cairo, ^ “I 

have foolishly or inconsiderately lost such a thing.” 
The people of Upper Egypt use the word jtij in the 
same sense— thus, cjjOj lit — this is probably 

a corruption of tlie verb or j<ij. 

119 .* 

The tofigue is the neck’s en&my. 

Bad language is retorted upon the nock of lum 
who uses it, with a blow. 

120 . 

To have patience with a friend raih&i' thm lose him 
for eves'. 

In the dialect of Cairo many terms are used in 
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the sense of “ friend.” denotes the first class 

of friends — ^then follows I—.--*- or — and the 

superlative is 


121 . 

To haul the rope is mcumbent upon the boatmen. 

Every one has, and should know, his own 
business. Here is to be understood <u&J 
S — ^The word is ^^7 which boats 

are dragged along the shore of the Nile against the 
stream. ar® the boatmen who puU the rope, 

or peasants hired for that purpose. 

122 . 

j jjiX) 

J%e com passes from hand to hand, but comes ai last 
to the mill. 

However he may turn or shift, he will at last be 
caught or fidl into the hands of bis enemy. 

123. 

Throw him into the river a/nd he will rise with a fish 
in his mouth. 

Said of a lucky or highly fortunate person. 
is here put for ^^-11 ^ The term jar, expresses 
throughout all Egypt the Nile or jxr The 
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S often added to nomis (as in not only marks 
the feminine gender, but shows precasely that the 
noim is singular — ^thus SjSj a single cow, a single 
bird ; but in common conversation the S is frequently 
added without any particular meaning. 

124 .* 

Adjocmoe or lend Mm {money), and ^lay or joke with 
him ; thou wilt lose hy him. 

Jocularity with a debtor often causes the loss of 
the money due. 


125 . 

Improve or correct thy intentions {preserve a clear 
conscience) and sleep {without fear) in the desert, 

126 . 

He bought for om derhem some dates; and has now 
his pcdm-trees in the village. 

Said of boasters — ^this man wishes others to 
believe that the dates which he purchased were the 
produce of his own trees. In Egypt it is generally 
considered by the peasants as an honour to possess 
date trees, because they mostly belong to ancient 
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families and cannot easily be purchased. Of similar 
meaning is the proverb : — 

Let him tvho owns one Tcerdt of the rmre, mount hen'. 

Fine horses and valuable mares are shared among 
different proprietors, each of whom possesses a certain 
number of the twenty-four h&rdts into which the 
animal is supposed to be divided. 

127 .* 

Debts cause both cheeks to become black. 

Debts are a coostant shame, or ockOl 

is the distmguishing colour of wicked persons on the 
(Moslim) Day of Judgment. In common discourse 
it means “ shame.” The father says to his son, or 
the friend to his companion, ^ “do not 

blacken my face” — “do not let thy behaviour prove 
a cause of shame to me.” 


128 . 

He falls more frequently {or more easily) than flies 
fall into honey. 

is here used as the comparative of an 
irregidar form often employed by the Egyptians. It 
is equivalent in meaning to 
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129 . 

A5> Ji> 4 

The om-eyed person is a heauty in the country of the 

blind. 

130 . ' 

Whither can the sun retire from the bleachers f 

This alludes to persons who cannot elude the 
pursuit of their importunate clients. The bleachers 
are constantly watching for the sun, that they may 
spread out their cloth or yam. ffa in the dialect of 
Egypt, is “ a bleacher.” 


181 .* 

^UIl cuj-J! 

The foreign hand destroys the well-conditioned houses. 

signifies both “populous” and “in a good 
state of repair or cultivation.” 

132 . 

UmsIsT* li.<o ^ ^ 

4\je- (i)' 

They met a monkey making water in a mosque, “Dost 
thou not fear,” said they, “that the Lord may 
tramform or metamorphose thee f” (“ Indeed,*’) 
replied he, {“I should fear that punishment) f 
he were to change me into a Ghtaelle.” 

This refers to conceited persons. Gazelles and 
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monkies, according to Eastern nations, represent tlie 
extremes of beauty and ugliness. <d!l “May 

God metamorpliose thee!” is a common expression 
of insult ; to wHob is frequently added, “ may he 
change thee into a dog or a hog!” 4I!! 

Here is to be understood^ cJlarU 


133 . 

Custom is a fifth nature. 

Arabian physiologists divide the human character 
into four natural classes ; the choleric the 

bilious the melancholy and the 

phlegmatic {j^). 


134 .* 

U JoM U U JaM 

The had neighbour sees only what enters [the house), 
not whai goes out [from it). 

He keeps an account of what his neighbour 
gams, but not of what he expends in charity ; i.e., 
he is blind to your good qualities and only notices 
your defects. 
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Ut 


135 . 

lijtl 

After he had mounted, he put his legs in motion {to 
excite the animal that he rode). 

When a man is once firmly established in power, 
he begins to oppress and tyranniza 

136 . * 

After he had oMained to Isldm, he ejected to he a 

Sherif. 

Success renders a man bold. 

137 . * 

A miserable Bedouin found a date {that had heevi) 
thrown away. “ Whitlier shall I go,” said he, 
(“ to eat it in safety f”) 

Trifles become treasures to the poor, is 

not used by the Egyptians in its literal meaning 
“ulcerated,” but generally to express “miserable, 
pitiable.” They also use for “ a dry date.” 
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138 . 

Sj/Lp U^U t« iXx) 

J^&r th&y had ravished her, she called out to the 

watchmen. 

On. the hypocrisy of prudes, in the plural 

sJJi — watchmen stationed in different quarters of the 
town. 


139 . 

<-wJl 

The village -saint is a clever irrypostor. 

signifies a living saint or half-mad man. 
Egypt abounds with fellows of this description, who 
are well known to be vile impostors, i— ajjl in the 
usual acceptation of the word, means the open 
country and villages between Cairo and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. in the Egyptian dialect, a clever 
active thief, an impostor. 

140 . * 

She sold the lamp and bought a curtain {to hide her 
doings in the bed chawd)er). ” That,” said one, 
“ is a scandal under ajme appearance.” 

“ scandal.” Thus “ fiiey make a 

public scandal of me.” The word is likewise 
used in the same sense. SjLs “finely ex- 

plained, giving a good external appearance.” 
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141 . 

( l> C*i » {* • jjls j Lc liM 

After he had eaien and was reclining on the sofa, he 
said, “ thy bread has a smell of mastick.” 

Wlien he had ftdly enjoyed it he began to dis- 
parage it. KjI "he reclined,” as people after dinner, 
upon sofa-cushions, when coffee is presented to them, 
in the Egyptian dialect signifies “ bread.” 

142 . 

bjJj 

Our town is hut email, we all know each other. 

This is said when an acquaintance meditates some 
fraud or deception. 


143 . 

<— JIju 

Instead of walking upon kahkdhs, take the rags off 

thy heels. 

Provide for the necessaries of life before you 
enjoy the luxuries. Jloj in the Egyptian dialect for 
^Kabkdbs are stilts or wooden slippers, four or 
five inches high, upon which the women walk in the 
baths, and the ladies of genteel rank in their houses. 
These latter have their kabkdbs ornamented with 
various sorts of silver tassels, and inlaid with mother 
of pearl, is used by the Egyptians for “a 

rag;” also for “a vile slut.” 
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144 . 

(**1P j 

She has an offensive breath, yet presses forward to 

get a Tciss. 

On the ill-founded pretensions of people. 

145 . * 

£ 

{That is) a bad exchange, {like giving) a pawn for a 

bishop. 

A saying derived from the game of chess. 

146 . 

UlL.1 UU J Ul». 

Between Hdnd and Bdnd our bexirds were lost. 

This proverb o'Wes its origin to a story resembling 
one which La Fontaine has related. H^ln^L and Bdn^L 
were the wives of an elderly man — one plucked out 
his grey hairs, the other his black, and so left him 
without any. In Egypt there are other terms, like 
H4n^ and used merely because they sound 

almost alike : thus “ he ■went to Khirt Birt ” 
{cjj c.yi'), which means that he travelled upon a 
foolish errand ; or “ he went to Hersh Mei'sh ” 
{fj^ u^)» implying that he did not succeed in his 
business, or else that he was placed in a state of 
mortification or disgrace, which might be expressed 
by the English saying, “ he was sent to Coventry.” 
(Other words without any literal signification used 
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in tHs manner, -will occur hereafter.) It may here 
be remarked that many facetious stories long current 
in Europe, are of Arabian origin. 

147 . 

(31/ LS^ 

(Like) the lamentation of Adam, on his departure or 
separation from Paradise. 

This is said of unavailing grief, chiefly of lamen- 
tation for the deceased. 

148 . 

She went to sleep himgry, {although) her husband is 

a haJcer. 

Those nearest to plenty sometimes experience 
■want. Xibtfir in Egypt used for AjoU- 

149 . 

^^gfpJuj be l.e jJj 

In a town where thou knowest nobodAj, do tohatever 
thou lihest. 

Most people ai'e ashamed only of those by whom 
they are known. Here is to be understood oL 

Jo-l Imjjiu be 

150 . 

cji^AJb AjLc ^ 't-.e 

A house from which thou eontest, do not pray for its 
destruction. 
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151 . 

^ C ^juxj 

A well from which thou d/rinkest, throw not a stone 

into it. 

152 . 

l^i^ac’ V l^.j«Vac^ fjiii 

Roast them only, do not hum them. 

Too violent measures cause us to lose the expected 
profits, signifies the roasting of coffee-beans 

in small iron pans, according to the Eastern custom ; 
these pans are called The word is of the 

Syrian or Egyptian dialect and much used ; it means 
“ only,” “ at all events,” “ nothing more,” “ this will 
do,” &c. ; at other times it is merely a superfluous 
particle, or an expletive vdthout meaning, annexed to 
some phrase. 


153 . 

Selling and buying, and nothing upon the hoard. 

Equivalent to the saying, “great cry and little 

wool.” <L1? or A-Lt is a round board on which the 
pedlars who walk about the streets expose their 
goods for sale. 


154 . 

jUS ^ fi 

(Like) a hawk over a scare-crow {i.e., flying about it). 
To designa4;e a person of meddling disposition. 
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who never remains a moment quiet. jUi is a par- 
ticular sort of scare-crow, made of thin pieces of 
wood, and used in the gardens about Cairo. 




155 . 

He left off sinning, hut never ashed forgiveness. 

Said in allusion to those who think it sufficient 
if they discontinue their bad actions, but never make 
atonement or solicit pardon for those they have 
already committed. 


156 . 

A harlot repent^ for one night. Is there no police 

officer,” she exclaimed, “ to take up or lay hold of 
harlots f” 

Those who have been sinners themselves are often 
the least indulgent towards others ; and on the 
slightest repentance they claim the privilege of rigid 
virtue. (plural cjUG) the term used at Cairo 

to express a harlot or public woman. is an 
exclamation. the chief police officer at Cairo, 

He is also entitled exclusively “ El Aga.” 

H 
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167 . 

kAHl jjfcllaj 

Come, let us ci/rcumcise the Tcalyt in this crowd. 

A proverb ironically expressing that this is not 
the proper time or place for a business in question. 
3a^ is a person suffering from certain tumours which 
sometimes affect even children at Cairo ; and which 
would render the operation of circumcision extremely 
tedious and troublesome. Kalyt among the vulgar 
is a nickname frequently applied. 

158 . 

Come, (my dear,) without any ^m/n'e) quarreUing, sit 

down wpon this pelisse. 

» 

Said in ridicule of the means employed by a^ 
husband to coax his wife into good humour, 
for In the Egyptian dialect sjc.ii signifies 

“complaint,” “quarrel” To spread a pelisse that 
another may sit upon it is a mark of great respect 
and attention. 


159 . 

The fcdcon dies cmd his eye is (stUl) upon the sevmre 
(of his prey). 

The tyrant continues a tyrant to his last breath, 
an ash-grey fiilcon of the smaller species, 
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ooimnon thronglioTit Egypt and Syria. ttie 

action of seizing or carrying off prey. The verb 
^ is constantly employed to express the carrying 
off plunder by soldiers from peasants and shop- 
keepers. 

160 . 

_j jUl! 

Thou hindUst thejlame, and criest “Jire” 

161 . 

Jo 

It may he ajire ; on the morrow it will be a^Ites. 

Violent passions easily subside. 


162 . 

<tLu oosAj 

Thou tdkest from the so^'e-footed his sandal. 

Thou ruinest the man completely, means 

not only “bare-footed,” but one who has the sole of 
his foot sore from walking. 


163 . 


^Jju til 

Thou Mssest thy lover, and tea/rest ouA his teeth. 


On the greediness of bad women. t-ijjLl pro- 
perly means “a rival;” but in Egypt is generally 
used for " a lover it signifies also at Cairo a partner 
at the chess or backgammon boaad. 
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164 . 

Jfcl jyjSl \J3 

Thou readest the Pscdms to the inhabitants of the 

tombs. 

Thou doest what nobody else does. The Psalms 
are seldom read by Moslims, because they assert that 
the Christians have interpolated them ; yet they 
acknowledge that David was inspired by heaven 
when he composed and sung them. Nobody thinks, 
however, of reading or reciting to the dead. 


165 . 

They beha/oed like poor honest people until they were 
firmky established. 

On the artful system of Eastern governors, 
from the word which means not only 

“poor” or “humble,” but also “honest;” a sense 
probably arising from the circumstance that in 
Eastern countries poor people only are honest. It 
sometimes impHes likewise a reproach of stupidity ; 
thus “ *•> poor, honest fool,” and perhaps 

for a reason similar to the former ; because here no 
one is ever blamed for cheating or deceiving others, 
but for allowing himself to be cheated. Few who 
have talents and cunning condescend to be honest ; 
so that honesty is rather depreciated, or found only 
among poor fools. 
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166 . 

J jjXo 

JTe lays round eggs and asJes for young turkeys {to 
'proceed from them). 

On unreasonable expectations. The turkey egg 
is oval, while the pigeon egg (here meant) is nearly 
round. 


167 . 

Wind and sea comhat — “ this timef said the ships, 
“we shall have the worst of it.” 

When two rivals contend for the government, the 
subjects are most to be pitied, -oy in the Egyptian 
dialect means “for once,” “this time.” l-Jj: iy 

“for once it has fallen upon us i.e., the misfortune. 
There is also a saying l-Jx hy “for once or 
this time it has come upon us,” (ie., .the goodhap,) 
or “ we shall be gainers.” used in Egypt for 

cylsj- 


168 . 

The wind blows as the sailors do not wish. 

On untoward circumstances in general 
“to run;” it implies also any other kind of rapid 
motion. 
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169. 

Under this {fine) apparel a he-goat (is hidden). 

A Ke-goat {(j^) is, among Arabs, the emblem 
of a stupid down, b “ be silent, thou 

goat,” is a phrase often heard in the b^drs. 

170. 

The crown of a good disposition is humility, 

Sjj<o in the Egyptian dialect does not merely 
signify what belongs to the — ^what is manly, but 
in general “good disposition,” “kindness,” “zeal.” 
It is said of a person “ who likes to be 

serviceable to others,” “ who is honestly zealous in his 
business.” ^ aj U) “ a cold egotist.” 




171. 

Lc 

A borrowed cloak does not keep one warm. 
We best enjoy what is oxxr own property. 
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172. 

jJksj L jjS 

The ox that ploughs is not to he m/tmled. 

This was a precept of the J ewish law. See Deute- 
ronomy XXV, 4. We must necessarily trust to those 
whom we employ in any business. comes from 

a muzzle made of ropes, closely tied to the 
mouths of oxen, camels, and other cattle, to prevent 
their grazing in the fields of strangers in passing 
along the road; for there axe not in Egypt any 
inclosures. 

173. 

alj ^5^ Id 

Three {persons) if they unite against a town will 

ruin it. 

The smallest number of evil-disposed persons, if 
well united, can work considerable mischief. 

174. 

His gown is fill of holes ; he thrusts out his hand ai 
whatever place he likes. 

Poverty is sometimes an advantage, as it insures 
fireedom of action, sjy for Jjy 

175. * 

U JU jiS d ^ 

jASI! j jtyisscVJull ^0 Aisiil 

A serpent upon a dumg-cake was swimming in a dwty 
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•pond. Some one said, {indeed^ “nothing suits 
this stinking pond hotter them this ship of din't 
and this filthy spectator'” (i.e., the serpent). 

t/oJ for or The dried cakes of 

cattle-dung are called — ^used as fuel in the East. 
A common term for “serpent” in Egypt is Lo — ^a 
great serpent is called — ^and this name is like- 

wise given to the eel. 






176 .* 

The oppression of Turks, raiher than the justice of 

Arabs. 

By the term Arabs are here meant the Bedouins, 
who, in the Mammelouk times, most grievously op- 
pressed the open country of Egypt. The Bedouins 
themselves often call their nation exclusively “ Arab,” 
a term they use more frequently than “ Bedou 
and all other Arabians, who are not of Arab tribes, 
they distinguish by the appellation of Hadhary or 
Fellah, which with them are terms of reproach or 
contempt. 
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177 . * 

Ja* ^ j laSJl jy>r 

The tyranny of th& cat, rather (o?’ is hetten^ ilutn the 
justice of the monse. 

The mouse bears a much, worse character in the 
East than in the West ; ‘'wily, insidious, rapacious,” 
are the gentlest epithets applied to her. Mice are 
certainly a great nuisance in Egypt, where the open 
country (as well as every town) abounds with them 
to such a degree, that I have known instances of 
families being actually driven from their homes by 
the numbers and rapaciousness of the mice and rats, 
•that spared neither -victuals nor fiimiture. sig- 

nifies “unjust, violent, oppressive behaviour.” 

178 . 

\ < 1 ?; 

I came to utt&r an invprecation against him, and 
found the wall inclining ove^- him. 

It is unnecessary to revile a person who is already 
crushed by universal opprobrium. duLi Jolo “in- 
clining over him,” “ready to fall upon him.” 

179 . 

The fool has his atmver on the edge of his tongue. 

The fool answers without reflection, whatever 
comes first into his mind. boro moans “ a fool,” 

1 
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not merely “vile or bad.” The Mowing verse is 
quoted on the same subject : 

The tongue of the wise is in his heart. 

The heart of the fool is in his mouth. 

180 . 

cjlSUl 

Silenee is the (best) answer to the stupid. 

iis. ti>0\ likewise “to leave him alone.” 

iiji “leave him alone” is a common expression, 

signifying “ neither speak to him nor meddle with 
him.” 

181 . 

Jiij Ai* la>- 

Me came to the impious to hla^heme. 

He did what was superfluous, because all his 
companions did the same. With a similar meaning 

the Arabs say “a (second) receipt for 

what has already been settled,” or equally super- 
fluoTos actions. 

182 . 

ijA t^jjSoW Isf 

The lamb came to teach its father how to feed. 

183 . 

rfiliMiti 

They came to shoe the horses of the Pdshd ; the beetle 
then stretched out its leg {to be shod). 

On ridiculous pretensions. 
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184 . 

(J-*^ 

The camel crouches down on the place of another 

camel. 

This is said when one great dignitary dies and 
another immediately takes his place. In travelling, 
the places where the camels repose on the evening 
station are distinguished from the surrounding 
country, and caravans usually halt at the same spots. 

185 . * 

ttxl! Lo c. 

A well is not to he filled with dew. 

This is said when trifling presents are offered to a 
powerfiil person who is known to be greedy. 

186 . 

I came to the scahby-headed {^person) to he amused in 
his company; he uncovered his head and fright~ 
ened me. 

Friendship ceases when a person’s real character 
is known. 

187 . 

CjL^\ JlS Ui ja^\ .^\yc\ ls>- 

One came to count the waves of the sea ; he erred {in 
the reckoning), “ There are {at all events) more 
comi/ng than going f he said. 

On paltry expedients to conceal ignorance or 
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negligence. The expression cjlacy^ jA 
is likewise often nsed to console a person for some 
disappointment, and then it means “ one opportunity 
is lost, but another will present itself.” in the 

Egyptian dialect for cdUU*- 

188 . 

They came to milk the goat ; he br — ke w — nd. 

The stupid down disappoints those who require 
his services. Ijsf- used in Egypt for \j*U- 

189 . 

The efforts of the jfoor are his tears. 

The poor can only weep for the misfortunes of 
others, but are not able to alleviate them ; this is a 
frequent apology for withholding assistance. 

190 . 
uXtbus 

Ihy neighbour is thy teaclher. 

We learn from oui’ companions. 

191 . 

(Like) the hunger of the louse w})ou the head of the 

scahhy. 

Is said when a peison in affluence pleads poverty. 
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192 . * 

lAJAsC Ai* U- 

Ch'ief came to converse with grief. 

The afflicted cannot console the afflicted. 

193 . * 

AeltXi ^ ^ C.I 

{Liki} the hurial of a stranger, no one goes hefn'e and 
no one behind him. 

This is said of a person who retires from office 
without the regret of any one. 111 is to be under- 
stood as A»-l Aj} 

194 . * 

y. I * *) ^ I 

TJis (intercession of the) soldier ivas not accepted, he 
(then) sent the soldier^ s cap (to intercede for him). 

If the patronage of the master cannot serve, that 
of the servant can be of little avail. In Egypt 
implies a horse soldier, in opposition to a foot soldier 
or Lf /^ — ^The Egyptians use as the common 
term for “to send.” j^Ja is the high woollen or fur 
cap worn by the horsemen, called ddy or delaty. 

195 . 

A paradise in which hogs feed. 

Said of a beautiful woman whose husband is ugly. 
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196. 

S ^ S 

jjAii jjjci. ck*f 

Ignorance that sujojports me is better them wisdom 
which I must swpport. 

Bather take from the fool, than give to the wise. 

197. 

S 

Thou art mai'e ignorant even than thou ai't impious. 

Verbatim : “thy ignorance is stronger than thy 
impiety.” The word^^l^ is a very common term of 
insnlt among the Moslim Egyptians themselves, and 
means, when applied by one of them to another, 
“ impious.” 


198. 

The camel has his projects, and the camel dnver has 
his projects. 

The interests of the governor and the governed 
are never alike. 4 ^ understood as 


199 .*^ 

tv ^ 

Sit down when thou art tahen by the hand and when 
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thou reoeivest p^'esents ; o/nd not when they lay 
hold of thy leg and drag thee {a/way). 

Yisit only where thou art welcome. With respect 
to the expression <— some remarks shall be 
offered hereafter. 




200 . 

Is thy mother-in-law quarrelsome f Divorce her 
daughter. 

Cut up the evil by the root. The mother and 
daughter will leave thy house together. 


201 . 

<n 

{In truth) my lover is a fine fellow, and he wears a 
straw turban. 


Said in derision of a ridiculous spark, “ to 

tie,” and “ to wear a turban.” ^ are the mats made 
of dry reeds in which is packed the charcoal sent to 
Cairo from the country about Thebes. 
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202 . 

ZJji Jb U 

Afflicted, because she has no cows: she twisted her 
hair into a whip. 

Said of one who consoles himself for the want of 
enjoyments by mere phantasms. iiSy is a whip 
made of date-leaves, with which the peasants drive 
their oxen in ploughing or drawing at the water- 
mills ; it is likewise called — ^The word iyti must 

not he confounded with or “hair,” although I 

have so translated it ; this latter means the “ hair 
of the head; ” but 4^ those hairs wliich in the East 
it is usual to shave off or remove by a depilatory, 
although the slpvenly peasant-women often allow 
them to grow for months. 

203 .* 

Afflicted at homng no home, she hoitght a h'ootnstick 
and some oil. 

Of the same signification as the proverb imme- 
diately preceding. 


204 . 


Aggrieved became she had ’no eyes, she purchased a 
looking-glass for two derhems. 

Of the same import. for i\j^ 
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205 . 

^ 3 (*' 3 3 <— >Lua- Loua. 

In our account we recTeoned the serpent and the 
scorpion; Imt the “erha wa erhayn” was not in 
our reckoning. 

We have not taken proper precautions against 
the most dangerous enemy. The “ erba wa erhayn " 
is a small spider-like insect, which is said to have 
forty-four feet, whence it derives its name. It is 
reputed extremely venomous. I never happened to 
see one. 


206 . 

They milked a monkey; she drew hack in a surly 
manner, “The mdk,” said they, “which comes 
from (one with) that face is (surely) had 
stuff." 

The wretch who with affccttitiou and grimace 
refuses to assist others by a service that would redeot 
honour on himself, will never do any good. in 

the Egyptian dialect means “ to draw back sulkily,” 
or like a prude or coquette, if any one approacli too 
near. not only signifies "unlawful” or ‘'for- 
bidden,” but in common speech, " worthless.” 


K 
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207 . 

Anger without power (is) a "blow ready. 

If a person become angry with another to whom 
he is inferior in strength, he nciay expect to receive a 
blow. in the Egyptian dialect signifies “aoger," 
as well as “stupidity.” It is said, <u.* “I 

became angry with him.” is “official power, 

influence importance, patronage derived from rank 
or wealth.” equivalent to US “a blow on the 

neck.” 


208 . 

Loose me from pillar to pilla/r; perchance it may 
cause Woeration. 

Loose my chains from one pillar, and fasten them 
to another, said a prisoner, perhaps in so doing I may 
effect my release. This signifies, that the unfortunate 
grasp at the most trifling circumstance in hopes of 
relief. Among other meanings ^ implies deliver- 
ance, relief, retxjxn of good luck, an opening to happier 
drcumstances. In this sense God is styled — 
and when Arabs pray for deliverance from misfor- 
tunes they always address him by this name, and say 

V. — The expression is often used in like 

manner to console a person, and then means “ hope 
the best !’ 
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209 . 

tr VJ 4 

A storm in the shop of a glass-decder. 

SigDifying that a thing is quite out of place, 
a dealer in glass-ware. 

210 . 

iM iS ^ 4 

He put him into the hasTt^ of MelouTchye ; he oame 
out of the hashet of Bddenjdn. 

Said of one who is continually running about and 
seen almost at the same time in di6Eerent parts of the 
town, always in great haste. The Melouhhye is 
corchorus olitorius, a favourite vegetable among the 
Egyptians. Bddenjdm, the egg-plant, is likewise 
much esteemed by them, 

211 . 

j\o t» iyjo- 

Afflioted because she had no house, she made a livery 
stable of tlte hole (in which she lived). 

On the ridiculous attempts of poor people to 
imitate the great, or to appear rich. Lxs for aJIJ 
means a “ hole,” more particularly foramen ani. In 
derision this term is applied to a small dirty place 
where poor persons live. a-jjJ a public stable wherein 
cows are kept in the town at that season when the 
open country is inundated. Similar stables are found 
in every quarter of the town, and the cows kept 
therein furnish Cairo with milk during the intm<latIoxi. 
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212 . 

tjU ^ Jo ^ 

Hiib a loaf against a loaf, no doubt of its orwmhs 
{ccming fortb). 

Set two men of equal powers against each other, 
their true diaracter will appear from that experiment. 

213 . 

Meinove the gate of thy stable to amother side. 

This is generally said on averting the danger of 
the evil eye. If a house is reputed of evil omen 
(^»^), the owner usually walls up the gate, and 
opens one at another side, by which he hopes to 
avert the baneful consequences of the evil eye of 
his enemies. (or is the origin of 

“ stabxdum,” a stable. 

214 . 

Sweet, of tongue (hut) of far distoAit hmejice'nce. 

Said of a hypocrite. 

215 . 

tiW* J iS I** 

We thought that there were men in the desert. 

Said of persons whose cowardice has disappointed 
our expectations. is often employed in the 

sense of “thinking;” thus ujOl “I 

thought thou lovedst me.” 
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216 . 

(Like) the government of the strong over the weak. 

Applied to unjust oppressions in private life. 

217 . 

4 <t» U 

A virtuovs woman had paiienoe {vnth her hnsbantd), 
her house flourished (<w continued well peopled). 

iZijS means here “to be peopled,” or to 

continue inhabited by all its inmates; in opposition to 
ct.Ojt4. lf«j words which would have been used if her 
husband had divorced her and she had left the house ; 
here is to be understood ^ 

218 . 

Your talking is fine, hut our ho%ise is far distant. 

In spite of all your fine I am far from 

complying with your desire. c..oaas. is often used 
in Egypt synonymously witli as the verb cyA>u 
is used instead of 


219 .* 

Croolfrhaoked, limping, her right hand trembling. 

Denoting a woman afflicted wiili every kind of 
misery. ,^\\i in the l':g\piimi dialect, luoaiis one 
who labours imdor a tremor prtxluced by extromf 
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debility. Instead of it ought to he L^o — ^because 
*aj is fesoinine; but the I^yptians very often con- 
found the genders. It may, however, be possibly 
understood here as 

220 . 

* m ^ 

ilfay the ulcer {of the Franks) love thee, and the Lord 

hate thee. 

Addressed to a hypocritical enemy who assures 
us of his friendship, and says, “ I love thee,” or 
t-Ca-i U1 The word is here put for 

“the ulcer of the Frank,” or “the French 
disease.” 


221 . 

May her envier stumble over her hair. 

An imprecation against the enemy or jealous 
rival of a woman. in the Egyptian dialect for 

jifu See above. No. 202, for a remark on IjJi, — It 
means, “ may he be unlucky whenever he approaches 
her.” 


222 , 

A single grain makes the hodance Itecmer. 

Where two parties of equal power contend, a 
very slight accession of strength will decide the 
question in fe.vour of one. JkJ for Jjii; 
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223 . 

She is with child, and nv/rses a child, and has four 
(chdldren) before her. 

On affluence of riches. 

224 . 

The {broken) pots a/re put to the account of the 

retailer. 

Great people make the poor pay for the mishaps 

that befall them, jly in the Egyptian dialect “ pots 

and jars of earth." It is to be imderstood here 
— ^ 

The name of is given to those 
who carry the earthenware upon their heads about 
the streets, on account of the manufflcturers. If any 
of them should break, those who carry them are 
responsible to their principals. 

225 . 
kkS)! 

The d/rea/m of the cat is all about the mice. 

226 . 

{Like) dry reeds and {stiU) keeps company with the 

fv>'e. 

Most likely to suffer from the calamity yet im- 
pmden% exposing himself to it. UU. is the m'undo 
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^igeios, that grows particularly in Upper Egypt 
in districts which are not regularly inundated : the 
poor people use it as fuel. is the Egyptian 

pronunciation of jAUj The lower classes frequently 
pronounce the ^ like ^ Thus they say jAui 
for yliji also Sjiosu for — ^and , 

for for — ^likewise u:-sSr. for 

— ^but the same people pronounce the ^strongly 
in other words when it is placed at the beginning or 
end of them. 


227 .* 

j A«ac" ti js ^!** ** - 

Thy beloved is the object that thou lovest, were it even 
a vvonkey. 

Love is blind. 


'laCvSl 


228 . 

X'he best food is that which Jills the belly. 

Such is the true though not the literal meaning, 
uly is taken here for the whole of the intestines. 

“ to reach, to arrive at, to hit, to fulfil one’s purpose, 
to satiate." 
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229 -. 

u:>^xll37 Ibjjtksi. 

They wooed her, and she resisted; they left her, and 
she then fell in love. 

On the whims of those who capriciously oppose 
the wishes of others, among several signifi- 

cations, means, in the Egyptian dialect, the same as 
jytAJ “to fall in love,” because it is understood 


230 . 

m 

Baker and {at the same tim^ Mohtes^. 

His interest will cause him to lose sight of his 
duty. Mohteseb is the public officer who ,supor- 
intends the legal price and weight of the provisions 
sold in the biz^r. 


231 .* 

Take thy luck from the lay> of thy sister. 

A poor woman complained that she had not any 
children, her sister had half-a-dozen little ones in her 
lap, and did not know how to supply them with food. 
The person is therefore advised to take warning fr om 
her and not to form rash wishes. 

X. 
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232 . 

-tiM ^ 1/^ 

The dirt of Icdfour rather thorn the saffron of indolence. 

Eather to be busy were it even in dirty work or 
labour of little profit, than to be indolent tbougb in 
possession of luxuries. 


233 . 

JiLi. 1.--CSU Lc Jjlli. 

A. vinega/r seller d^oes not like (another) vinegar seller. 

On the "jalousie de metier.” At Cairo the name 
of is given to the sellers of pickles ; cucumbers, 
turnips, onions, badenj&ns (egg-plants) preserved in 
date vinegar are favourites with the Egyptians. 

234 . 

Acquire learning and information {even if they eom^ 
from the mouths of cows. 

Never object to any source from which you may. 
derive useful knowledge, jybjsi. is the snout of a 
hog, and generally applied to any ugly mouth. 

235 . 

Take from the {bad) debtor were it but a ^one. 

Do not refuse from a bad debtor whatsoever he 
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may pay on account. In recei'dng a small part of a 
considerable debt, it is often said, 

A single bristle of the hog is better than all his {the 
bad debtor's) bea/rd. 

236 . 

feu\ (Jli A)m A .<c ^jmAXsv. 

j\^ 

A beetle v/pon a broomstich was entering the privy ; 
“ look," said one, “ at the carrier, the carried, 
and the hotel !” 

Tbe j\c are public kbans at Cairo, where 
strangers halt and merchandise is deposited. The 
abridged saying, "look at the carrier and the carried,” 
is often quoted on seeing a mean looking man riding 
upon a wretched Eosinante, 

237 . 

SCfi ^ SCjri. 

Toys without imtrvments. 

Stiji- small ware and other toys sold usually in 
the same shop. Sse. implements used in the different 
crafts. The saying implies, “fuss about trifles,” 
“much ado about nothing.” A man keeps toys in 
his shop, but not any useful or necessary im- 
plements. 
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238. 

Se left her v{pon the Hack groxmd. 

He rumed her completely. In taking away her 
mat, the poorest article of household furniture, he left 
her to sit upon the bare floor. 

289, 

Those are {esteemed) the best ^people through whom 

one gains. 

#** 0!^ 

The expression stands for ^ Si 

or ^ “upon whose hand they gained," 
i.e., iiirough whose interference or medium. 

240. 

The best generosity is that which is quick. 

241. 

Ui ^ U 

Do no good — thou shalt not find evil. 

On ingratitude. 

242 

IjLs.. 

Leave the entangled yam to he untwisted hy the 
effeminate or pusillanimous. 

interwoven, intricate, disordered ; 
sense is likewise expressed by hlad. The word Jj jJt\ 
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in the Egyptian dialect for JjU signifies “effemi- 
nate,” “ weak-hearted,” “ unable to make exertion.” 
t/a! for This saying means that the business 

must be suited to the capacity or character of a man, 
and the pimy or weak-hearted must be employed 
in women’s work, 

243 . * 

Of entity stomach, yet he chews incense. 

A hungry beggar, yet affecting the manners of 
great people. It is a common practice in Egypt 
among the higher classes to chew incense in order 
to sweeten the breath ; or, as it is said, to facilitate 
digestion. 

244 . 

ti iSaa.- j 

Take his understanding and put it into the basket {at 

thy hack). 

Said in derision of a person’s understanding. 
^ basket which the poor Nubians, 
who come to try their fortunes at Cairo, sling upon 

their back, and carry in it their food and miserable 
luggage. 

245 . 

Those are the best riches which are ^nt in thdr 
proper place. 

literally, “ Which are directed towards the proper 
side. . 
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246 . 

He is the chosen of the people who rejoices in the 
welfcM'e of others. 

247 . 

(*^ 

With gentleness the fracture is repaired. 

With politeness and softness a reconciliation can 
be ^ected in quarrels. This refers to the common 
saying, L^uall 4 " a hole has been bored 

in the friendship,” or " fiiends have been disunited.” 

248 . 

Oix. 

To he humble when we want {the hdp of others) is 

•manliness. 

This maxim is deeply impressed on the minds of 
people in the East. (JuWlLi “ afiEairs,” “ business,” 
“ -wants,” “ demands from others,” &o. 


249 . 

1 ^ 

Eccpd cmdity from thy hea/rt; the fetters will he 
loosened from thy foot. 

Be conten-ted^ and thou wilt be free. 
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250 . 

Lea/ve Mm alone with his grief— M has taken one as 
old as his mother. 

Of one who deserves his misfortniies. The man 
had married an old woman, and might therefore have 
expected from the first not to he very happy with her. 
iji~\ is often used for " he married.” “ similar 
to anything in quantity or quality often employed 
in the same sense as Ja« 


251 . 

Take (the wine) from the drv/nkard and do not take it 
from the sober. 

The sober wiU more probably betray thee in this 
instance than the drunkard. The U of Uiii*. refers 
to or “ wine,” “ one who is awake,” " in 

possession of his senses,” “ sober.” 

262 . 

Take the hook hy its title ; or, take ike letter hy its 

address. 

The first view teaches us to judge of a person’s 
character, and whether he be a fit object for a nearer 
acquaintance. Such is generally thought in the 
East, where a Lavaterian system of physiognomy 
prevails. Every governor of a province is a phy- 
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siognomist, and fancies that he can ascertain in the 
looks or mien of those brought before him ■which is 
the guilty party. A prepossessing fe,ce has more 
influence in the East than in Europe ; but the rules 
of physiognomy are never strictly analysed, and it is 
chiefly from the expression of the eyes and the state 
of the eyebrows and nose that an opinion is formed. 

253. 

His hread is hneaded and his water is in the jug, 

is a Hmall earthen or tin jug, by which -water 
is -taken out of the large jars that stand in the vesti- 
bule of each house in Egypt. 

254; 

Take it f(yr nothing. (“ No”) he said, “ my sack is 
not large enough {to contain it).” 

On the great luck of some to whom more is 
offered -than they can accept. is a sack of black 

or white and black striped goat hair, in wHch the 
peasants carry their com to market, for 

is the common expression in Egypt for “ gratis.” 

255. 

j (X£>> 

Take a piece of mud, strike it against the wall, if it 
do not stick it will lea/oe a mark. 

On the effects of slander. 
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256. 

J 1 /=*“ 

A had rider — yet he gallops about among the date- 

trees. 

This is said of the ignorant who affect to display 
learning. “dirt,” is often used to eaipress a 

“ thing as bad as dirt,” “ useless,” “ miserabla” 

“ to set off the horse in full gallop,” “ to ride at ftdl 
speed.” To gallop among date-trees is of course' 
difficult on account of the numerous turnings. 

267. 

w/' P 

Taike the iMef before he take thee. 

258. 

* *.» -r '■* 

Take me by the hand to-day, I uMl take thee by the 
foot to-morrow. 

Be kind to me now, I will hereafter return the 
favour two-fold. is. is equivalent to ijoj is. 

“take my hand,” or “assist me.” The beggars at 
Cairo constantly say ^Ji\ Ouj is.\j <0J1 “ God assists 
the charitable and generous,” (— *111 “ May 
God assist thee.” The espression “ I will take thee 
by the foot,” means that on a hiture occasion I will 
assist thee more powerffilly than thou assistest me at 
preseat. 

M ' 
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259 . 

JETe exposes Mmsdf {to danger) who rega/rds his own 
counsel or opinion as sufficient. 

iJjcMt\ is here in the same sense as But 

fhift is not the usual signification o£ the word in 
Egypt, where it commonly means “ not to be in want 
o£” Thus a very frequent expression is ui-wia-il 
®I do not want it,” “I can dispense with it.” 

260 . 

ToSze the merest trifle jrom the vile and abuse him {at 
the same time). 

The miser deserves no better treatment. 
is here put for “the miser.” (*111^ properly 

mgnifies “to reproach a person with his bad qualities,” 
or flo 




261 . 

j j\i3 

The house of the unjust oppressor is {or must he) des^ 
fyroyed, tl yagh it should happen in distant times. 
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262. 

U;^ jlO 

The riches of JSgypt a/re for the foreigners th&rem. 

Since the time of the Pharaohs Egypt has never 
been governed by national rulers, but constantly by 
foreigners, fo is said in the same sense as 
jy jb or jb 


268. 

Something has entered into his hack teeth that will 
never come out again. 

This is applied to a person who cannot rid himself 
of a disagreeable companion or confidant. The word 
pronounced “haka,** is constantly employed as 
an adverb, sometimes quite superfluously and without 
any meaning; at other times it si^iifies ‘‘now,” 
“again,” “then,” “never.” 

264. 

The tea/rs of the ad/altress a/re ever read/y. 

265. 

A house with its gate — a/nd the monk ca/mot find a 
crtmh of bread m it. 

On the stinginess of a person in easy ciroum- 
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stances. “ A house "with its gate,” implies that it 
is a weU-couditioned dwelliug. juu for jtM “to 
stumble,” “to make a Mae step,” and therefore “to 
sin;” likewise “to find,” or “light upon.” is 

often used synonymously with cjU — at other times 
it means a “by-gate.” The gates which inclose the 
interior quarters of the town are called nljj 

266. 

^ ^ J U-AffCU "i L^l3 

(Like) a bear that is neither to be milked, nor to be 
led in parade, nor to be ridden. 

Said of a useless down. <-j4> often pronoimced 
is a “bear.” Turks from Anadolia sometimes ex- 
hibit bears in shows at Cairo. A large party of those 
Turin came in 1814 firom Bomelia to Cairo with 
half-a-dozen bears. The people then said, that in 
■]|Iohsimmed Aly’s country (he is a native of the sea 
coast of Romelia,) every man was a dauning master 
to a bear, and that the pasha had sent for them 
to remind him of his youthfiil pursuits. On the 
spreading of this report the bears and their masters 
were immediately banished from the country. v_ 
comes from «— a horse led in parade before a 
great man in public processions. 

267. 

Their boilers are high; their stomachs are empty. 

Costly furniture in a house, but no provisions nor 
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money, cjyj is the plural of “a boiler/’ or 
“large pan.” 


268 . 

jjls t3^ LS^ o*^ 

^ jl j 

There 'wcus a knock at the door. **Who is theref’ 
“ A wench for nothing.” “ Enter,” he said, “ emn 
if thou wert the poison of death.” 

What is given gratis is always acceptable ; and 
according to that rule no one in the East, from the 
lowest to the highest, refuses a present. On this 
subject the following proverb also is cited ; 

0^ tjufxi 1^1 ^ 

What is for noddng, get still more of it ; what is for 
money, amoid it. 

Oy>- “take another road that you may not 
meet it.” 1 j ^ for Ioa is the common interro> 
gaticm at Cairo for “who is there?” In Syria they 
say 1 j and likewise 1 aa instead o{\oji,^ Jl, 

(jA is not properly “a wench its true meaning 
may be found in the dictionaries. It is a term heard 
much more frequently in pubKo than Europeans 
would suppose, who generally entertain very frlse 
notions concerning the modesty and decency of the 
Easterns, with respect at least to language, 
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269 . 

The vxyrms of the mriega/r are of the vinegar itself 

This is said when sometibing disagreeable happens 
in a femily caused by one of its ill-natured members. 

270 * 

Le j ^ 

Leave (or do not think on) wha^ is spoiled, hut eaJt the 
good things (that are before thee). 

in the Egyptian dialect is the same as i—bIj 
“ to be spoiled,” and is principally said of food, 
t-jlh U “ what fell to thy lot of good things.” The 
sense of this proYerb is expressed in the foEowing 
ancient verses : 

jaUl Am hue Uo Jtei- 

271 . 

ylSsl H ^Uafi 

The box went in sea/rch of its Ud until it met 
with it. 

On a person's eagerly watching an opportunity 
and at last finding it. is a small box made 

of ivory or bone wherein perfumes, balm, dvet, 
musk, &c., are sold. U in the Egyptian dialect 
often implies, as here, the same as and then 
means “until.” 
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272 . 

Money is sweet halm. 

It heals aU womids. Such is the general opinion 
in the East. 


273 . 

4jC ^ jLo 

The animal is worth (wo more tkai^ a whip. 

As much as to say “ it is worth nothing.” 
is a scourge or whip made of date-branches cut into 
thin slips, still holding together like a harlequin's 
wand : children play with it. “ it is equal,” 

“it is like,” and more usually “it is worth.” Tn 
Egypt it is pronounced as if written — thus they 

say, “ what is it worth T “ what is the 

price of it T 


274 . 

The remedy against (had) times is to have palience 

with them. 

In their nervous language the ancient Arabs said, 

j ^ j 

Thou hast eaten (or enjoyedi) thy age for forty-fwt 
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years ; wait ih&ni when it preys upon thee vriih its 
haoh teeth. 

_ykji31 is sometuBes linoited to the space of forty- 
four years, or the computed age of man. 

275 . 

{That is) thy world wherein thou Jmdest thyself. 

Enjoy the present moment. ^ U stands 
for aJ U) Jlk.1 or < 1 :^ Ic The ^ 

cannot relate to Uo which is of the feminine gender. 


(Jt ji!\ uJj>~ 


. 276 .* 

They mentioned Mier to Kahera; on which Bdh el 
Looik rose with its weeds. 

In ridicule of those who push themselves forwards 
to attract notice while nobody pays them attention. 
They mentioned Misr {pt Fostdt, the first-huilt 
Moslim dty, southward of the present Cairo,) to 
Kah&ra, the town erected by the Fatemites, on the 
north of Fostdt. Bdh el Look is a small and at 
presOT.t half-ruined quarter formerly bdonging to 
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to Fost4t, but now included wittin the environs of 
Southern Cairo ; it is in many plaoes quite deserted 
and aboimds with grass and weeds ; it had, there- 
fore, but slight pretensions for standing up when 
Misr (or Fost^i-t) was mentioned, of whidh it formed 
one of the worst quarters or gather suburbs, 

277. 

JlS 5^ 

They mentimed the Prophet ; the people wept, 
“ Hear,’^ cried ons, “ ^ said ” (rather than 

weep). 

278. 

That is a patty, (they said,) hut we cure not (fit to be) 
its stuffing. 

A fine affiiir ; but not one in which we can par- 
ticipate is a fiat meat patty sold in the 

bdz^r. U».1 according to the Egyptian pronunciation 
for . yt»*. “ the hashed meat and spices with 
which ^tties and other dishes are stuffed.'” The 
of is the common appendage to nouns and 

verbs in the Egyptian dialect. 

279. 

(jT'* 

PuM this dish out of &iy teedu 

This is not made for you, in ifoe E^^yptian 
dialect “a dish of cooked victuala” 
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280 . 

^ U ujjj u 

Thai is a lattice-worh thai does not Toeep off wind. 

On half-measures, ^jj ^ hittice-wort used 
as sheds in gardens, or upon halconies, which are 
usually covered with vines or creepiog plants. It is 
made of the yoj> or dry canes of the duixa. U for 
Ijjh. iLj “to keep off, to stop or hinder.” 

281 . 

That is (Wee) the master’s worJcfor his son. 

■ In praise of nice and well-executed work. 

282 . 

That is a plaster like {the plaster) of a horse doctor. 

Said of a coarse remedy applied to some evil, 
jlkj “the horse-smith,” who, at Cairo, is likewise 
veterinary surgeon. 


283 . 

• 

I— Ceil (_S^ 

That is a thing cheaper than a blow. 

It is of a- very low price. uX-» or (— X-» “ a blow 
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284 . 

That is a hunger that breaks a cuirass. 

Said of boundless avidity or greediness. '-a-'Hii 
in the Egyptian dialect is often used for juJii to 
break.” Cjj “ a coat of noail,” a ctdrass.” 

285 . * 

A dog’s tail never stands straight. 

Said of incorrigible habits. Xji during his 
■whole hfe,” is often used for «aj 1 “never,” without 
any reference to life-time. 

286 . * 

^j)\ j U ibo 

A fly is withing ; yet it creates hathscmeness. 

The most insignificant person may prove dis- 
agreeable in the Egyptian dialect “ to 

disgust,” “to become loathsome.” Ai.* cuAi; “he has 
disgusted me.” Of the same sense is the term 

287 . 

hijll iJ iJo 

27ie removal from oflwe which is demised, h/ughs at 
the pride of government. 

When we have departed from our station we 
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begin to see what was ridiculoas in it. J J the “ dis- 
dained, despised, mean, miserable.” This is here 
personified together with Jj*ll which is the removal 
from afifi.&e, rank, or power. “ puffed up pride.” 

288 . 

Lea/ve off mnUgtiom talking, iftouM it even he true. 

289 . * 

✓ 

^ 3 (Ji.) 

Biased is he who has no irrvpudera defend&r. 

Jui*.* “ insolent, impudent.” So are called in ' 
Egypt those persons whom their masters, patrons, or 
friends employ in fighting their quarrela or in dis- 
puting for them with their insdleaat behaviour and 
impudent language; people of this kind are easily 
found at Cairo. The following verse expresses the 
^uue sense : 

290 . 

jlr uXi J/«3 

Thy mouth put me in mind of thejachass at home {or 
<f my family}. 

On a person appearing well at first, bttt proving 
a worthless objfect on nearer view. A young Twan 
followed a woman in the street tbmkmg fiey pretty ; 
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when she led him to a remote comer and lifted up 
her veil, he discovered her ugliness, and exclaimed 
in those words. 


291 . 

The people went away; the hdboons remained. 

. (jwLuJ is a species of the montey tribe, I beHeve 
a baboon. in the Egyptian dialect is seldom 
conjugated ; it ought here to be c:--Sj 


«_»> 


292 . 

Drunkenness departed and rejleotim came. 

293 . 

Dogs are left to he provided for hy fools. 

Hie extravagant fool throws away his money upon 
those who little deserve it. ^jj here means “the 
lot," or “whatever is assigned by destiny.” In this 
sense it is often employed, and we find it so in the 
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Kor^ii. To this sentence we might here suppose 
prefixed Jwf In. Syria the term jjj is often 
used to es^tresa “ merchandise,” which in Egypt is 
called AeLaJ 

294 . 

A rose fdl to the lot of a monkey. 

Said of persons Kttle deserving their good luqk. 

296 . 

I saw thee go on the pilgrirfuxge ai the scm& time that 
the people retwimed from it. 

On tardinesa 

296 . 

dr® 

He went to make his ablutions in a pound and was 

droimed. 

He expected some advantage, but instead of it 
met with total ruin. 


29r. 

Sjj\ ii^l 


-dJ! 


r-j 


God bless hds mother ; she was more profligate them 


EeviJing language. jjSi from oly (see Dictionary). 
The meaning of <dli is literally “God have 
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mercy;” but in vulgar use the phrase corresponds 
rather with the English “ God bless him !” 

298 . 

The provision for to-morrow "belongs to the morrow. 
Do not trouble thyself about futurity. 

299 . 

* 

‘ _ L< UikLc U1 

Give us bac'k our hasJeet, we do not wish for any grapes 

{therein). 

Day what thou owest us only, we want no profit 
from it. u- a LiU a basket made of datedeaves, in 
which the servants bring firuits and vegetables fi:nm 
the 33aarket. 


300 . 

A throw without a thrower. 

This is said in excuse of a loose word inadver- 
tently dropped and giving offence to another person. 

801 . 

He went amay from me together with the fai of the 

hid/neys. 

Used to express that the person left me and took 
away even the smallest trifle of what was due to 
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ihim ; go that he has no ftirther demands on me. 
When a sheep is killed by a private person some of 
the bystanders often take away the kidneys, or at 
least the fe.t that incloses them, as due to the public 
from him who slaughters the sheep, is the 
Egyptian plural of ^ kidney,'” 

302 . 

. u.^iV;c \i< 

O03 (and) the most sour thou hast, cook it. 

Arr answer to one who excuses himself on pre^ 
tence of the bad state of his larder for not being 
able to entertain a guest. In the vulgar Egyptian 
dialect is the imperative instead of ^ 

303 . 

<— j j\j 

God Hess him who pays visits, and short visits. 

The visits in the East, and chiefly those paid by 
women to each other, sometimes last a whole day ; 
and even the visits of men are usually prolonged to 
a most rmreasonable length. “ to lighten,” 

“ cause to be less heavy,” and here “ to shorten.” 

304 . 

<-riMcu 

He went to woo (her for a friend) and married her 

himsdf. 

On an' agent taking possession of the profits 
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that he was employed to earn, for his piindpaL 
in the Egyptian dialect for 

305 * 

*lr*^ 

Blessed he the man who knows his power a/tid dbstcnns 
from doing evil to others. 

306 . 

His head tv/med towards the Kd)lyt his hinder parts 
among ruins. 

On the hypocrisy of devotees, who seem attentive 
to their religious duties while they axe occupied in 
base worldly affairs. 


307 . * 

jjS m j IjUuSl d 

The head in the heavens, the hinder parts in waier. 
On pride assumed by low people. 

308 . 

Bidmg (though) upon a beetle, rather than wodTmig 
upon carpets. 

Persons of high rank in Egypt hold walking in 
great horror ; and> after they have passed the years 

o 
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of childhood, axe raxely seen on foot beyond tbe 
tbresbolds of tbeir own bouses. is tbe plural 

of Amjbb “ a carpet it is more ustially called SoWu 
in Egypt. 

309 . 

The two pa/rties {who head he&ti) contending agreed {to 
it), but the Tcadhy refused his consent. 

Said when tbe arbitrator, from an interested 
motive, endeavours to prolong tbe quarrel. 


310 . 

{Like) wind in a cage. 

Said of frivolous nonsensical actions and of 
measures that cannot have any effect. a cage 

made of loosely interwoven palm-leaves. 


^ ^ m ^ 

Sometimes love has been implanted by one glance 

ahne. 


312 .* 

^ er* 

{The fire of) more than one wan has been erihindled 
by a single word. 
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313 . 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

J-S W j5/> Uv 

P&rha/ps the drinker of water is nea/rly choked hy ii, 
and spks it out "before his thirst he quenched. 

We must sometimes abandon a business -wbich 
seemed profitable at first, but proves ruinous before 
the conclusion of it. in the Egyptian dialect, 

signifies the gurgling noise made in the throat by 
spitting out ■water "that nearly chokes one. In the 
same dialect signifies “perhaps,” or “it may 
sometimes happen;” the more common meaning is 
“perhaps.” 




314 . 

The husband of two pa/rrots (is like) a neck between 
two sticks {that strike it). 

On the misfortunes of a man married to two 
quarrelsome and garrulous women. 

316 . 

ya\i^ jUk.1 j fSj 

A narrow lame, and the ass {ujpon which one rides) 

is kicking. 

Said of 'those who cause additional difdculties in. 
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an intricate busiaess, instead of carrying us tbrough 
it. fjoijj is the common term expressing the kicking 
of beasts. 


316. 

My hmicmd teUs lies to me, a/nd I tell lies to the 

neighbours. 

I do according to what I leaixt. 


317.* 

(jtis jU U 

My husband was not jealous, {although) my lover 
ca/me to search for me with a candle. 

On the blindness of cuckolds. 


318.* 

The hud>and of the harlot is a base wretch by his oum 

testimony. 


319. 

IsUaJ j hjix,* j 

Za/yt and Ma/yt, and jwnyjfi'ng over the wcdl. 


This is said of a man fond of company and noisy. 
Zayt and Mayt are words without any Ktei^ 
meaning, es^ressing merely the noise of a busy 
crowd. (See Proverb No. 146.) 
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320 . 

Le 

The, jifer of Ms {pvm) camp does not rqoice. 

The talents of a person are less admired at home 
than abroad. 


321 . 

l:JLij (J l:4u j 

Ov/r oil is (mixed) with our (own) flour. 

Said when a person marries his own near relation, 
on-cates are a favourite dish with the lower classes 
in Egypt ; the oil used is lamp-oil (jU- 

322 . 

i,AX) 

He added singing to the drum. 

Said when either good or bad fortune receives an 
addition, jj-it the small drum or tambourine which 
is held in one hand and beaten with the other, and is 
the constant companion of the women, espedaUy of 
the lower classes, in their gay moments. 

328 . 

^ ^ ^ 

The ass slipped (and felt) ; this (proceeded) from the 
ass driv&f’s desire (to see a lady). 

The affair was spoiled because the person en- 
trusted with the management of it yielded to the 
impulse of his own passion or interest. A lady rode 
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upon an ass, wMch the driver caused, to stumble and 
fall, that he might obtain a sight of the fair one. 

used in the Egyptian dialect for or 
“ to slip, slide, stumble, fell,” &c. 




324 . 

I asked him about his father. My uncle’s name is 
Sho/yh,” he replied. 

Applied to those giving an answer not suited to 
the question. JU. is the mother’s brother ; ^ the 
father’s brother. 


825 . 

They entrusted the keys of the pigeon-house to the cat. 

in Egypt is the name given to the pigeon- 
houses, which ia "the open country are built in the 
shape of small towers, upon a plan much resembling 
that of the propylma of the ancient temples. 
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326 * 

aiil li Jl5 

They have called thee Rddj^. If God flease,” 
they said, “ (womj) we shall come to the just 
(measu/re).” 

Thy reputation and outward appearance promise 
much. Rddjeh is frequently used as a man’s name ; 
it also in the Egyptian dialect signifies “ to increase 
the weight of the lighter scale until it equal the 
other.” (}ss>^\ is not only “truth,” hut also “just,” 
and “ one’s own due.” 


327’. 

Lmfjj A&ht J ‘lull ^-^8^ Asia) 

One hour for thy heart, and one hour for thy Lord. * 

Divide thy time between heavenly and worldly 
concerns. 


328. 

A lean little ddng of a lady; cmd (moreover) in 

childbed. 

She was noiserable enough, and still became 
more miserable (by the labours of childbed). 
used in the Egyptian dialect for j is 

said instead of -ui j a comndon expression to 
denote a person or tiling of utter insignificance, poor, 
thin, miserable. is the state of a woman for 
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forty days after the birth of her child, during which 
tune tiie Moslim law regards her as impure. 


329 . 


or* 


The market of debauch i$ always open. 
j*j\a “ erect if said of the market, it means 


' open. 


330 . 

luil ^ ‘ 

A blow that is projriaible does not hwrt the neck. 


331 .* 

(JJle ^ 

Arms ready atid good sense absent. 

On a passionate man ready to vent his rage. 


332 .* 

He is proceeding to the pilgrimage by a day’s journey. 
Said of the hasty. 


333 . 

iisikau jiJ! 

Govern die rabble by opposing diem. 

is the imperative of the verb LL. — 

The substantive is a->\^ which means the govern- 
ment or administration of the executive power, in 
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opposition to tliat of the judicial body or 
In the Egyptian dialect has also another sense, 
and means “ to talk gently to a person,” “ to coas or 
wheedle him.” ite-sL-i means then, “ I have talked 
gently with him, enticed him by soft words.” The 
grooms in Egypt are called (singular 

because they treat (or ought to treat) the horse 
gently. The proverb means, that low people can 
only be governed by acting in direct opposition to 
their indinations. 


S34. 

A tyrmnical sidtdn is better them constant broils {or 
anarchy). 

m 

335. 

The hea/ring of mmic is a poignant pain. 

This is said in ridicule of misers, who are re- 
proached for their contempt of music and songs ; in 
proof of which the foUowiog saying is attributed to 
^them : 

ImfiJaA 

l%e person listens {to music), he r^oices in it, ^ends 
money (on the songstress) ; then comes reflection, 
he grieves and dies. 

a Persian word, meaning the pain of any 

p 
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disease ; it is natuxaJiaed in Egypt among the phy- 
sicians, and signifies a violent pain, or distemper in 
the brain. 


336 . 

2%e riders hme cmried it with them {on their journey). 

Said of a piece of news so publicly known, that 
even the Bedouin travellers heard it, and reported it 
in every place on their way. is a party of 

Bedouins mounted on horses or camels. 

837 . 

tij UibulU 

Inquiries hecome (or lead to) separation 

Too much inquisitiveness or curiosity about ths 
aflfeirs of another may cause a disagreement 
separation. 


338 .* 

The sultdu teOfChes^ octic? is not to ho tccught^ 


839 .* 

JProstTctte thyself before the loiched monkey in his 
time {of power). 
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340. 

The cat that is {always) crying catches nothing. 

To be successful in taking game one must prO' 
ceed ■with, secrecy and caution. 


Immi 


341. 

uji' Ulsf- UaciL t« 

We have nothing cooTced; whence ca/me this fiery coal? 

On unforeseen and undeserved mishaps, 
is the usual term for lighted coal. ta{ is employed 
also in the same sense. 


342. 

We have eaten nothing ; why sfmdd we drink ? 

We have not done anything to render necessary 
the action in question. It is usual among people 
in the East to drink only after eating, so that being 
thirsty they may the more enjoy the draught. 

^ is put here for or as the pre- 

positions ^ and are in general used indiscrimi- 
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nately. Tkus, “■wliyj or for what 

dost thou beat me ?” 


843. 

SUa ^ U 

They ^e^ared we ; ihey girded we ; hut I ha/oe not 
strength for war. 

Notwithstanding every assistance the person is 
unfit for his husmess. from a&j “to make 

ready,” “ to pack up and prepare for travelling.” 


344. 

3 

It resembles the thing that is attracted towards it. 

This saying, which sounds better iu Arabic than 
in my trandation, is frequently quoted, to say that 
a person frequents those people only whose characters 
agree with his own. The construction is 

«.wj 


345. 

laSll 

They iigraised the cat; she (then went and) dirted in 
the mealI)oa}. 

Said of those who become insolent and over- 
bearing in consequence of praise. 
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346 . 

They took it off from the heard and put it into the 
moustaches. 

The change did not better the condition, 

84^r. 

The buying of a slave ; hut not the training of him. 

The Eastern people know weU how difficult a 
task it is to educate a slave and break his stubborn 
temper. 

348 . 

XijLs. VS-oUa ttoJs.. UM\,& 

His hea/rd became grey ; his society (pheri) became 

ag^'eeahle 

349 . 

Cm ^ bo 

Of a month that does not belong to thee, do not count 

the days. 

Do not score up the profits of others which can 
never become thine own. By or “month,” is 
here understood the monthly pay or gain. 

350 . 

tZihm 

A beggar fUled his sack from another beggar. 
cJlicUb a corruption of j\x£L& commonly used in 
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Egypt for “a beggar.” Slacu is tbe bag out of which 
horses and asses get their evening allowance of barley 
or beans. It is loosely tied to the mouth over the 
head, like a muzzle, and the mouth and half of the 
head axe in the bag during the time of feeding. 

351 . 

The (Jvrst) condition of friendship is to agree with 

each oth&r. 

362 . 

Greyheaded amd viciom. 

353 . * 

L::.»iuu oUmL.1 

2%e rejoicing of the envioits rends the hea/rt. 

354 . 

Jjas? Sj\yi> 

A single spark can hum the whole gua/rter. 
Trifles may cause universal disaster. 

355 . * 

A thing thai does tiot satiate, creates hiaiger. 
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356 .* 

Take away thine, that I may put down mine, for I 
am in haste. 

On an angry person in haete, who thinks that 
every one must make room for him and give way to 
his desires or caprices. u.^bj and are ex- 

pressions commonly used in Egypt for thine ” and 
“ mine.” In the same manner l_5CcIx» and are 

used by the Moggrebins ; and the Arabians say 
and ^Ju>- From the singular a plural is 
thus formed in the vulgar dialect, — and we hear 

“my horses,” <tajb “his books,” 

iLsCejb “ thy children.” 

357 . 

The dogs heoame satiaied, and then made presents to 
eoc^ oth&r {of the remaining meai). 

This is applied to the generosity evinced by 
p^h^ and other great men towards each other. 

358 . 

bllaiill isKl 3 3 bLlb 

Pa/rt {of it) was humt, part of it spoiled, and part 
eaten hy the cats. 

For money frivolously spent, such is the account 
given to him who had possessed it blLS a vulgar 
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pluTal of Ls The term LU is -used by the gardeners ; 
who, about Cairo, are accustomed to prick the figs 
of the sycamore, while yet on the tree and before 
they are ripe, with a pointed iron, so as to tear out 
of them a piece, not larger than a pea ; this is done 
to render the fruit more sweet, for experience has 
shown that an increase of sweetness is the conse- 
quence of allowing the air to enter by that operation 
into the heart of the fruit. Figs that have not been 
pricked never acquire a good flavour and are called 
bb or spoiled. The operation itself is styled “the 
circumcision of sycamore figs.” 


859 .* 

TaJce off thy hand from the broth lest it should he 

burnt. 

Said to expose an insidious adviser whose object 
was that he might have the broth for himself. 
jjietr 'S in the Egyptian dialect for iJil In 

Rimila.r cases the JS is often dropt in conversation. 


360 . 

J 

A little old man, yet he flays the part of a gay 

sparh. 

the diminutive of — 5IUi» from “to 

play the spark or gallant.” 
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361 . 

A tree that affords ^Aee shade, do not order it to he 

cut down. 

362 . 

TaJce off thy father from thy brother. 

This expression, which, lias no real sense in itself, 
has reodved, I know not how, a kind of meaning in 
the feiiailiar language of conversation. It implies 
" after many difi&culties,” or “ in short,” or “ to mak® 
few words,” or “ at last thus in talking of a 
journey they say, “we travelled, we became very 
tired on the road, thirst came upon us, and hunger, 
we had to fight — ‘take off thy father from thy 
brother’ — ^until at last we arrived.” b-*" ^ 

^jS. liljli; J J tiAke ^ 4 

363 . 

Urine aligJded wpon dirt. ‘‘ Welcorne, my friend,” 

he soeid. 

Thiw is to ridicule the dirty rascally Turkish 
soldiers, who when they meet salute each, other in 
the Turkish manner with the expression 
“ "Welcome, brother, or friend 1” 

a 
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364 . 

Evil is of old date. 

365 : 

The harley engrossed m/y thoughts instead of the 
poetry, and the com instead ofliherality. 

I had tibiogB quite different in my head. This 
sayiug, which is without wit, puns iu the Arabic 
tead;. Aia “ it engaged my leisure or attention 

and prevented me from adverting to the other.” 
This is an expression much used. 






366 . 

The owl has become a poetess, 

# 

Of those who undertake professions for which 
they are not qualified. Syll more commonly called 
1*1 is that species of small owl which the Syrians 
denominate 
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367. 

The asses have met with the sacks. 

Misfortunes return. ^ plural of 

(See No. 254.) 


368. 

Sift'j tjUu 

JECe who made a hole in the com sacks hots become a 

preacher. 

A thief turned saint. cjUj one who bores a 
hole, more particularly with the intention of stealiug. 
Thus la-L\ signifies one who breaks through a 

wall that he may. steal in the house, an operation 
practised with incredible dexterity by the thieves of 
Upper Egypt. the plural of ij\j& a com bag 
carried by camels ; it is shorter but wider than the 
In the southern parts of Syria the Sjiji. is a 
com measure. 


369. 

AtA) 4.^5^ ^ ndy> 

He fasted for a whole year, arid then broke his fast 
with an onion. 

We sometimes find persons of good repute who 
forfeit their character upon some trifling occasion, 
or to obtain some small advantage. When the 
Bamadh^n is over the Moslims break their fast on 
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the morzuDg of the great feast with some 

dainty morsels from their kitchens. It is thought 
meritorious on that occasion to eat first a few dates, 
after the example of Mohammed, and it would, be 
shameftd. to use so mean a thing as an onion. The 
term jldb is applied to the legal breaking of the fast, 
as also to the illegal breaking of it during the course 
of the month of EamadhSn ; and it is thus said of 
a person Jsli y> or “he is breakfasting,” when he 
eats in secret, which thus becomes a very opprobrious 
e:q>ression. 

370 . 

liuU among {certain) people are great among 
other people. 


371 .* 

m 

Juxl 

The little Ay she well mited Ahd el Kerym. 


On the meeting of two persons who suit each 
other. in the Egyptian dialect moans “ it 

fits or suits me,” “it is of use to me,” or “proper 
for me.” is the diminutive of 


372 . 

The morning sakttation to the bean-seller, and not to 
the druggist. 

Rather he poor but healthy like a peasant, than 
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rioH but require the apothecary’s medicineB. The 
word ^Le is here put for iatcLa^ “ the first meeting 
or saluting on going out in the morning.” According 
to popular belief in the East, the good or bad luck of 
the day is- influenced by the object first seen on 
coming out of the door in the morning. Thus it is 
said if a lucky object present itself at early hours, 
“our morning salute is fortunate or 
good.” from Jji is the man who early in the 

day sells coarse horse-beans (called when boiled 
j^) in the hizir ; they form the principal break- 
fast of the lower classes ; but it requires the stomach 
of a peasant to digest them — ^they are mlsed with 
butter or lamp-oil. The druggists are at the same 
time the common physicians of the town. 

373 . 

njlji Jj j 

The goat met the water and wetted his whislc&rs. 

On a person immoderately enjoying the good 
luck that had happened to him. 

374 . 

Who possesses little has the j/vrst right to it. 

375 . 

\p^ jiha 

A seller of dogs-meat became the son-inrlaw of a 
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hufche/i', “{There,)” they said, “the dirt has 
come to the gate of (I'is) house.” 

Said of a connection formed between two low 
fellows ; it is usual to abridge this proverb and only 
quote the latter phrase, j\^\ U- The 

person is called who sells the li>J or stomach 

of a sheep, together with tripes or entrails and all 
other kinds of dogs-meat ; which, however, in the 
East, seldom falls to the lot of dogs, but is purchased 
by poor people. 


■ 376 . 

\ 'IC “ C* 

He has smoothed his cloak a/tvd cleaned his heard. 


He prepared himself for the business. JJU when 
used on the subject of cloth, means “ to pass a hot 
iron over it to restore its lustre if spoken of paper, 
it means “to glaze it.” is the under vest of 

doth as worn in the East. in the Egyptian 

dialect “ to cleanse the beard from dust the word 
IT is used in the same sense. 


377 . 

The image of friendship is truth. 

It is to be wished that the Egyptians would take 
this maxim as their guide. Truth in friendship does 
not occur in the East ; I can at least conscientiously 
dedare that neither in Syria nor in Egypt did any 
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instance of its appearing under diffi.cult circum- 
stances ever come witliin my observation : but on 
the contrary, numerous cases vrbere those who called 
themselves friends, betrayed each other on. the 
lightest prospect of gain, or through fear, or some 
other base motive. 


378. 

Who wants a thing is "blind {to its faults). 

In the Egyptian dialect L means “ he 

who wants the thing,” “ who asks it,” or also “ he 
who possesses the thing.” In the first sense 
stands for XsvlLl means then 

the same as (See No. 34.) 

379. 

A Jew found meat at a low price. “It stinTcsf he 
then said. 

On the excuses offered by a miser. 

380. * 

^ M H ^ # 

A ready blow with cash is better than eighty thousomd 
derhems of promised future payments. 

is equal to “eighty thousand derhems,” a 
term not used at present in keeping accounts, 
in the Egyptian dialect equivalent to Ji^l or acj 
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381 . 

'i j \>\yS 

Bather {hear) the flatulencies of the camels, them the 
prayers of the flehes. 

The most fatiguing journey by land is preferable 
to the pleasantest sea voyage. “ Take thy passage 
by sea,” said a person to his friend, “thou wilt 
see many fishes about the ship performing their 
devotions.” “No,” replied the friend, “I think it 
better to hear,” &c. The Egyptians dislike sea 
voyages so much that most of them choose the 
tedious and fe-tiguing journey by land to Mekka, 
rather than the shorter passage by sea is the 

prayer <111 and in general any homage paid to 

the divinity. 


382 . 


Two blows on the head cause pain. 

Said of a person who has been twice cheated in 
the same manner. 
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383 . 

liLk. iLviJl l.j5^ tjicS.'Us 

'Thei/ lautjhcd with the water-earner, Iw thoioijht, it to 

be trm. 

On the. credulity with whicli iuferierK listen to 
the joking promises of their superiors. 
usually means “ tliey laughed (ft him hut some- 
times, us Imre, “ tlmy laughud with liiju,” or “joked 
with him.” the Mgyptiau jmimmeiation of 

<U«>. having the hist Hyllables very strongly uceontod, 
thus “hambwe." 


884 . 



2%e guest of the husjntable treats hosjjitablg. 

Or he learns hospitality from those who have 
evinced it towards him. This alludes to a custom 
general in the. East; a man invited hy any respisct- 
nhhs person to an enteriainnurnt may bring with liim 
Btwcral of his own friends without the desire or per- 
missiou of the hast ; who, auverthelyss, treats them 
with iw much politemsHs as tlmsu whom ho had 
himself particularly invited, 

085 . 

j i vlr* 

Jie beat tae ami erted out ,* he got the start tg' iiw. 
and complained, 

Haid of those who compkiu hi the midst of their 
suceesHes. 
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386 . 

Entertain, the Bedouin,, he will steal thy clothes. 

On ingratitude. The Bedouins of Egypt have 
the worst reputation amongst the townspeople ; and 
many of them, reduced to a mongrel race between 
free Bedouins and peasants, have adopted all tlio 
vices of the latter, wis.® is the Egypthui imperative 
of L “to treat as a guest,” “ to entoiiain.” 

387 . 

J-Lo 

A Mow from our love)' is as {sweet as) the mthty of 

raisiis. 

Here the wit lies merely in the Arabic rhyme of 
z^yh, raisin, with habyh, lover. 


388 . 

tii.i S j 

Fight with me, hut do not lay Iwld of such a 'jnirt us 
may he sermtsly iujinvd. 

Observe some decency and mo<U‘inUou in thy 
enmity. When the Egj'ptian pojwantiH light with 
each other it frequently ha])]H‘n.s that thi‘ weakor 
seizes his adversary in such a manner us to cause 
dangerous or fatal results. 
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380. 

JUs' uiHli>rst<ai(/i>i(j ifi lost in his length. 

8:ii(l of a. aw fall in Htatrirc as lu' is siiipid 

in niiiul. 


300. 

{Like) the lainjhfer of the not (lehen erneketl) hetieeen 

f ii'o stones, 

Ha, id of siniles or langlitt'r foroed auiidHt poignant 
snrtbringa. 


301. 

/*i(t the things into theie plaees, theg leill put thee 
into tlnj fihtce. 


(livo to (‘Very ono ids <liui and riglii, and tlmn 
shalt Iiavo (liy dm*. This Haying also inoaitH, ‘'ntak«* 
no intiov'ulionH, nml {lion hIiuH not 1 m’ diHlnrlM'd,” 


392. 

Strike the iniioeent, that (he gnillg may confe.ss. 

What a JiKlioial maxim! It is rolniod that, in 
an inirionto law suit, tli« kadliy tsansed a pia’.son 
avowiidly innoctmt to }»o Inwiinudood, Whon (ho 
poor man oomplainod, tlse kiwUiy <locIari*d tliai ho 
float, him moroly with tlio hope that whoever was 
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the real ctilprit might be induced to confess out of 
compassion. 

393 . 

isjyi\ li uXsA-a 

{LiM) the laughter of serpents in the sack of hunting 

chalk. 

This in purport is similar to No. 390. To torment 
serpents the children put thorn into a suck of 
unslaked lime, and then pour water on it ; f,lu* litHHes 
of the serpents while they suflor the torture of 
burning,. are called by the children “the laughing of 
the serpents.” is\uu‘xtiugui.sh<‘d lime; the same 
name is also given to a paste made of this llnte ntu! 
mercury, which is used in the bath as a tlejtllalorv 
to remove hairs from the body, ^ “ leather 

bag.” 

394 . 

{He is) of narrow Qiroai. 

This is said of a person who blalw every seew't. 
in Egypt signifies that part of a birtVs thr«»nt 
wherein the food is deposited before dlg. ‘.ll..ii. 

395 . * 

{He) holds faster than the hUml mm. 

Said of one who never relaxes his hohl. Uliim 
men grasp at the objects before them witli lu-t ull.r 
force and eagerness. 
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390. 


N'armu'f't' flitiii (he ear nf a needle. 


Applied to busiiK'HH of a difliciilt. iiatim*. ^ 

iH :ui {‘N:pn‘H.sioii nicniiuig tlu' “ oar of a noodle.” We 
tind in tlio ,l\oran i?Lcs.il^ ..^vLi 

'until the canioi hIiuII onlor into tlio ncodie’H oar.” 




397. 

Thif hied Jleii’ rtinl another (mile it. 

Another has Hei»'d upon thy g<tod hu-k, or of tla* 
opportunity that thou hiiHt. iniwod. 

398. * 

{l,ihe) « hitfh vfifi, it Jhlin uff at a mntjle hlnit\ 

'riiiw irt Miid of tin cllomumto cowardly pomon 
or (Hot* Nt>. 194.) In the Egyptian 

tUalotd HiguifioH a blow not very violont 
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399 . 

ijycj j l-<Lt 

Beat thy drum and blow thy pipe. 

Thou hast obtained thy wishes, now rejoice, this 
is the time for mirth. The Egyptians fretpiently 
quote this saying. The drum and the pipe are 
instruments much used, especially among the peasanta. 

400 . 

He caused his bird to Jiy away, and then went 
running after it. 

On inconsistency of conduci 

401 . 

^ e' ^ ^ 

AJL) 

The hole {which he made) opened into a gnmai y. 

Said of the feilure of a person's eager endeavours. 
A thief contrived to make a hole in a wall, 
to find a room full of valuable goods on the of, her 
side ; but instead of it ho found a inagsiziino of straw 
or com that was of little service to him, is 

the hole made in the wall, is an (tpen yard 
where the com or straw belonging to gov(*rmrK*Jit is 
kept. In every town of Egypt there is such a yani, 
where the com is heaped tip, htit uncoverwl and 
exposed to rain; which, however, only spoils the 
surfiice to the depth of six or eight inches, As far 
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as I ktutw, tlioro oxintis at prusoub iu ISgypt but one 
roofod tUiigiisihio of cown : tliis was lately oroctod at 
Alexandria by Moliauuucd Aly iMsUA 

■102. 

4 >111 J^Ul^ JU h Jill 

Wlu) rn'ki/or w&iUh without {i>rci'hus) wualtk is like 
him, who I'Aiwiii.'i water in (t sieoe. 

•ion* 

<u\b 

Obetlianat' to tfw, Umjiui {>'a>i.ws) reponktfice. 

Who loaves his tonj^uo uneoutroUod, repoutn, 

404. 

iJAb ^ p (jiAiUh 

(LIkr) a jihyaician ciiriinj tho iwopU\ while he himself 
is (listt‘iitj»-ri <K 

(A verw.) 

40.'>. 

0mD\ 4U.Ah 

Th; food of tlut Hon {mnnitv) iuiVujrstiou to the wolf 
Xiui.* Hurfelt, 1 111 I!;;* .'.f ion. 

100. 

Ftilse ainhUion severs the neck. 

It loudH to [KsnUliuii. means “avidity,” 
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■whether for pecuniary gain, or for power, or fiuno, 
in wlioh latter sense it means “ ambition." joj in 
the Egyptian dialect, to strike,” “ to out oif," Ac. 




407 . 

The ill-treci;tmertA of hrute creatures is mlatofal. 

408 . 

Suspicious, treacherous, remote from good ivorks. 

Striking characteristics of a wortliloss porsun. 
Jiii is one who thinks ill of others, btx-nusi' it in 
understood ^Ja} 

400 . 

A 

1*^1 (•ytus 

Tyrannhod, cheating, of bcul omen. 

S‘ 

(*^1 means tlrat his heel (and thowforc 

the whole person) is of bad omon : it sUmds for 

The Egyptians say a thing 

which is of bad omon to its jxjssessor AJm 
‘-r^ uV“ “ bool is not good for it,” or “ his 
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heel in passing over it will be unlucky.” 
for yb lo) "With respect to Iwul omens the 
Kgjplhins ssiy J ^ c-jhjsl “thresholds, 

heels, and the” horses’ forelocks meaning that 
houses, men, and horses, are most expos***! to tlie 
evil eye and bad omens. This is pnibably derived 
from the saying of Molunims'd, ^1 

ieloJl j iy,i j ijJii “ Let the bad omen reside 
only in three things ; the house, the woman, and 
the animal.” The ancient Arabs wore extn»ncly 
HiipcrstHIous on this subject; and even now the fear 
of a bad omen is univ**rs;i1, and pervades every 
transaction. 


uJjO- 

4 JO. 

{When) the eyedom not nae, the heart c/oes not yrleee. 
Be not an ov** wlim-ss of luisfortunes. 

W 

411 . 

w 

In ^yro^Hvihin to tlte {lenylh of) thy ijursnnd ntretch 
out thy It^ya, 

Accommodali* thyself to tlie eircunmtattiees in 
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which thou art placed. To stretch out ones leg 
beyond the cloak, so that any part of it should 
appear, is reckoned highly indecent and unnuinncrly 
among respectable persons in Eastern society. Before 
a superior the man who sits cToss-lcggod must en- 
deavour to bide even his feet and toos, in Isict ho 
must show no part of his body but tho face. In the 
Egyptian dialect OiS is often used for joS 

412 . 

My enemy is the imsher of my corpse. 

I am thrown upon the mercy of my enemy. iLiWl 
is the woman who waslies tho corpses of females 
previously to interment*. 


413 . 

Naked about his hindei' parts, and petflme under 

them. 

Although ho has not money wlicrowith to pur- 
chase drawers, yet he has the vanity to perfuino his 
hinder parts ; while even tho rich are conltjut to 
perfume their beards. The vanity of living hejyoml 
one’s station, and affecting airs of gi-c'alncs'.. is vt‘ry 
common among the Efistcrns of a low class ; while 
on the contrary, those of the higher classiw emleuvour 
to conceal their weidth by living as poorly as is com. 
patxblo wiili their rank. 
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414 . 

U Ma 

Wine men do not quarrel with each other. 

415 . 

The enmiti/ of the wine, rather than the Jh’endskqt of 

the. fool. 

4ir>. 

At the fet'd oiwr the rirer the hdyt Iwoonm eon- 

epiemain. 

On cei'tiun occjiMiouH the IkuI (pialitiow of a ]«*rHOU 
nnwt show tlusnmt'lvoH. Li\a.u ih a lonling jilaco 
where ilie water in Hhallow. The peaHiints in entsslng 
over hohl up their l<K»se akirts, a.Jitl on anch iK^caaiona 
the kalyt (aee No. 157.) beeonuia eonajaeiuma, 

417 . 

bl Jihll OCUi ^ OiA 

At tlutrmHlcd meat *‘fake, take;*' hut at the viitetjar 
“ »n// teeth avhe,” 

He owiforly eata the roaaUwI meat ; hut when 
vinegar w offeruil ho wiya, “it umkea my teelli ache.” 
siJl “to «*iH;ir<‘le, to <H»v't>r, or wni|» uj),“ Hero it 
means to wrap tip the pioctw of rwist nitjat in some 
hrwMl aa is pnwtiaed at diunere in the hlast, where 
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every morsel taken from the dish is accompanied to 
the mouth vdth a piece of bread ; or, if possible, 
wrapped up in it. is that unplfasjuii sensation 

of the teeth when we see anything n^pugnaiif to onr 
nature or taste. Vinegar made of dates is tised by 
the lower classes in summer; they dip their brwul 
into it. 


418 . 

*111 1 ~ \ ajuc. 

WJten ihe stomach is cona'mal, wisdom withdntK's, 
Wisdom is overpowered by hunger or dire necessity. 

410 . 

At the narrow passage there is no h'other and m 

fidend. 

In dangerous cases we must only tliink of saving 
oursdves. j-aS.! ^‘a narrow pass,” ”a diilUntlt 
moment.” 

420 . 

m 

v-iiae?’ 1^ 

A blind woman sfiaves an insane one. 

On improper persons cmploytHl in riaioulous 
afMrs. LJier is derived from or u.Uuar “ the 
rubbing the sHn of the face with the lihdn skdmg m 
a depilatory to rernove hairs. The libdn shdwg 
yU) is a white shining gum of a glutinous 
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quality, a klntl of turpontino that ir imported into 
Egypt from tho iHlajulH of the Aichlpcl.-igo. particu- 
larly from Hcio, where it ia pro<!n<’<xl from a Hpoeies 
of fir. It ia uwod in a melted atale, tho fiixgor being 
dippml into it and nihlHid <jver the face, by which 
j>roccaH nil the hair fo which it Htleka in eriwUcatod. 
Tlie women of Claim whoae lw>auty ia ohaeured by 
hair on the akin, avail Iheiiimdvea of thia 

421 . 

jsr-b b uAffi ^ 

To till/ ci/t\ O Miiixhant. 

The whole ia displaycxl before thee, thorefom opdn 
thy tym^ for if th<iu art cheated in tho huaiiH'SH, it is 
now thy own fault, 


► 422 . 

To (he yuini inok of my imhiiioj font hit iea tfu'. night 
itVit i^ioH, nufl the Jemuh HinjcrH heeume /n'liitcHtH. 

Thia ia aaid ironically to « xpi. - ; that tho wedding 
did not HHcotXHl well ; and tho aaying ia applie*! to 
any unfortunatt' ctrcunmUinco that thrown obataclea 
m the way of njui. injr ;. ia the pluml of 

“ tho pnateaKHin in which the bride ia carriwi to tho 
houae of her apiuatt and it alac aigitifioH “ the whole 
wedding-ft'OMt,” tho priii<*Ip.il mjuiciiii^ of which take 
place during the night ; and at Cairo alwaya on the 
night preceding the etuthuiumatitm of inulnmony, 
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whidbi last niglit is called aU While I arn 

■writing this, the whole quarter of the city in which 
I reside is illuminated on a similar occasion ; an<l 
two men, one disguised as a French soldier, the 
other dressed up as a French woman, play their 
-tricks before a large assembly of Arabs, in front of 
the bridegroom’s house; a third Arab personifies a 
cowardly Turkish soldier making love to the lady ; 
he, as well as the French pair, pronounce Arabic 
according to their supposed native idioms, a circum- 
stance which causes real’s of laughter. The mt>ck- 
lad/s heart is won by tlio Turkish soldier, whoso 
pockets are full of gold ; but the French soldier heats 
the Turk unmercifully whenever ho moots him, and 
at last obliges him to put ou his hat instead of the 
turban. The female singers arc m»)Mtly pid)lic women 
of a loose description ; those who wore oxpetded at 
the wedding feast suddenly felt sympioms of ropont- 
anee (cs-cb), and therefore did not attend. 

As certain customs usual on a Moslim wethllni; 
ceremony at Cairo have not been mentioned by former 
travellers, I shall here give some account of them. 
When a girl is to be asked in matrimony, a friend or 
relation, or the sheikh of the young man, (who has 
instmeted him in reading the Kordn,) goes to tlu» 
girl’s father, and makes a bargain for hor. It is a 
real bargain, for the girl’s affoothaiH imi never con- 
sulted, and the amount of the price to Iw pui<I for 
her Jp- as they call it,) is the only matter 

taken into consideration, provided the sUitions in life 
of both parties sufficiently correspond ; but oven iu 
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this respect the Egyptians are not very scrxiptiloxis, 
and a man of low oxtniotion a.nd profossioir who 
possesses wosilth often inarrioH into a high class. The 
price paid for the girl to her father, or, if ho he dead, 
to the nearest male relation, viiries in-ciudiiig t^) her 
rank, fortune, or npulalion f<jr beauty. Among the 
first-mto merchants the price is from two hundred to 
three hundred dollars; among those of the second 
class, from sixty to eighty; and the lowc'r classes 
often pay no more than from (Int'c t^) live dollars. 
It is usnal to pay half of thci money iinmediat<;ly 
in advan<;u, this stun hee(*mi‘H the propcHy of the 
father; the otlw'r half remains in the hritlegroom’s 
harwls, and rovoiis to his wife if he shoultl die or 
^divorce her ; htit if she herself sues for a divora' sho 
/ forfiuts lu'r claim to the money. On the day of 
betrothing (ilaAvl! (•jj) the girl’s father gives a small 
entertainment in his house*, where none asst'inbh' Imt 
intimate ftb'nds, the bildtgnmm himself not being 
present. Tlu* day for tie* tnarriagt'. is then fused. 
If any festivity is to take plaw* (i» tiircnmslunce with 
whle,h the j»oorer elasses g«>iiendly tlisjK'nse), the 
street wln*reir» the hrid<*groom resicles is for six or 
seven days before the mani.tgo <lee<tmt.ed with flags 
and various-coloured lamps, suspemled from cords 
drawn across the street. ThrtttJ days ls*foro the 
nauriagt' coremofiy tlie festivities usually begin ; if 
t|a» parties aro great and rich ptfople, they begin 
»la\s before— -the house is thnn full of c-om|Kiny 
svery night, and an open t4ible is kept. But on the 
great night of the feast (that immodiately pii'cetling 
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the nuptial night,) singing and dancing women are 
hired to attend, and the whole street is illuminated. 
Next morning when the nuptials are to take place 
(Aji-aSl (which in Egypt is always on Monday 
or Thursday, the other days being considered of bad 
omen with regard to weddings,) the girl’s father 
repairs to the bridegroom’s house, accompanied by 
some of his friends, in order to conclude the marriage 
compact (ajUS!) ; after a plentiful dinner the mutual 
friends assemble in a circle, the girl’s father and the 
bridegroom sitting in the midst. The fonnor hikes 
the other’s hand, and after the recital of a short 
prayer addresses him in these words : “ I give to thco 
my daughter N ^ the adult virgin, in niarriagi*. 
according to the law of God and of his |>roi>hot.” 

^ iX»*i L 

l*Ul) To which the 'other replies : “ I take thy 
daughter N * in marriage, the adult vitgin, acconl- 
ing to the law of God and of his prophet.”' Tlio 
feither asks, Dost thou accept my daughter ?" 

The answer is, “ I have accepted her.” 
(l^) The father immediately adds, “God bless 
thee with her.” 4111) And the bride- 

groom replies, “ I hope in God that she may prove a 
blessing.’ (4111 *lA> ^^1 The Fcitlux (or first 

chapter of the Koran) is then recited by the whole 
company, and all present shake hands with the 
bridegroom, and congmtiilaie him. No dcKiument or 
marriage contract is written on this ofoasion, n<jr 
even at the time of betrothing, when two \\i<i»*.ss( v 
only are required, to attest veibidly the b.-‘tr«.(hln»- 
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and the payment of the money. While this ocromony 
is taking place, the bride, Imving loll her own house, 
and accompanied by all her female relations, proceeds 
through the town in a manner faithfully ropri'sc'ulcd 
in a plate of Niebuhr’s Travels. Mho is (*oin]ih‘lt'ly 
veiled, generally with a Clushmcro shawl ; a large 
canojty of red sUk or cotton stufli held by four men, 
is carried over her hetul ; the musicians go before 
her. Hhe jKirades thnmgh all the pidncipal Htrwtts 
frtnn tuoi niug till (>\t‘iiiiig, for six or eight htmrs.'** 
When great pcojtlo marry, those processions >u’e con- 
ducted upon a more magniiicont scsalc. I have seen 
many nuptial pro<H*.ssions of persons lugh in office at 
the court of Mohammed Aly ; the bride was seated 
in a ttirrlugo, and all the cUfterent trades and pro- 
fessions of the town appeai'od personified upon richly 
di'i'omtod open w.-iggoi IS drawn by horsw; in these 
woggitiis the tnwUismon and artists hiwl cstaihlishod 
their shops, and sat w<u-king in the same manner os 
in their own regular abodes : Hi.vty or seventy of‘ 
tliose \v:iggniif! fhllowed the carriage i»f tlie hrulc. 
Before them wt>nt ropc-daucors, harkspiins, &c., and 
at their hcadwtisa luasiptod figtiri*. tluit is rw'<jUenUy 
seen parading in front of nuptial processions of aa 
inftaior order, atid conducted with much less jwmp 
and spleiKlour ; this figure is a young man whoso 
head, arms, legs, and entire body are patched over 

* Itt Syrilk, where thi» |iri>(n*sston in atnMtitipuniiHl with other 
cevemonieB and usually iakos place m the early |>art of the »igkt» 
it is rcckoncKi a very bad omen to {mss with tho bride before a 
public bath, and therefore those atreetw aw^ carefully avoided into 
which the Imths open. 
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with white cotton, so that no part of the skin can bo 
perceived, his person appearing as if completely pow- 
dered over. He exhibits, in the natural position, 
that object which constituted the distinguishing 
attribute of the ancient Roman god of the gardens ; 
this is of enormous proportion, two feet in length, 
and covered with cotton; and he displays it with 
indecent gesticulation in all the b^zte before the 
staling multitude, and during the whole time of the 
procession. How this custom, which is not known 
in other places, began among the Egyptians, I am 
unable to ascertain; but it seems not improhahly 
some remnant of the worship paid by their forefathers 
to that god, whose temple at Kamak is the most con- 
siderable now existing in Egypt, Towards evening 
the bride arrives, half fainting from fatigue, before 
the gate of her spouse’s dwelling, from which ho 
issues, suddenly clasps her in las arms a« if by 
violence, and running off with his fair prize carries 
her into the female’s apartments up stsiirs, whore all 
the women of both families are assembled. This 
evening is past with much fewer festivities than the 
last; there are not any public rejoicings in the 
streets, and none but the relations and intimate 
friends attend at supper. The bridegroom now in 
his turn leaves the house, he panulos in his rK5woHt 
clothes, by the light of torches and to tl»o souml of 
drums, a short way through the town, 
by his friends ; he then goes to the Mosipu*, and 
recites the Aefike, or last evening pmyer, after which 
he returns to his home. As soon as ho enters the 
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house Ills frieucls leave him, hufc at parting strike 
him immy times witli their lumds upon, his hack ; 
those blows he eudeavoui’S to avoid by niiuiing in as 
fast na possible. Ho is iiidulgal with a short repose 
in his own a|«irtmeut, and a mcHsitge is thou sent 
informing him that his bi'ido is rujidy to receive liim. 
Ho finds her in his bedchamber, sitting U[>(tn the 
sofa with two women l)y her side, usually the mother 
or aunt, and the <>hl midwife of her family. It is 
hero that for tlu; first time her 1‘ace is seen by the 
hrshgi’iMiti, and his e.Np(.H:tati(tns are hut toe oflon 
dlssippointeil. At his entrauw the veil that covers 
her is removed hy her attendtuiis ; she then rises 
and kisses his hands. An inviu'iahlo and Indispeu- 
sahlu custom now obliges the bildcgroniu to give 
money to both the female attendants, ami likewise^ to 
put some money into the hands of his bride', this is 
called “ the price for the uncovering of the face " 
J»-). If his eireum.sl!iuccw allow him, 
he generally gives gold coins : if lu< is poor, lu' gives 
ai«astro, or even a few {Kiras; iMmicililng, li.oM vcr, 
must Iw given, alUnmgh a trifling sum, in testimony 
of the veil having l>cen removitd w'ith the girl's 
consent The two womeu then retire, ami none 
remain but the bride and bni|fgrit<im. During tliis 
first nuptial ‘^tfito t tote" many women assemble 
before the door, striking drum.'., singing, and shouting 
loudly, to {>rc\cnt from being heard any conversation 
that might pass between the newly mamed couple. 
On this occasion the britlegrtKtm must convince him- 
self that no man has anticipated hi'ru in the i>o«sess!on 
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of the fair one, whom also he must no lonj^or allow 
to boast of being a maiden ii')- The rntnlo 

in which he acqiiircs that conviction is sotnotiiiu's w 
repugnant to manly feelings, that I must doHoriho it 
in a language better adapted than the to a 

detail of similar proceedings. 

jjjjjJl iX 1' ca-jJl ^ ISjLJI <jwl» 

IjUij U Before tho hndi'gmom approaotifs 
his bride it is reckoned proper that ho Hb<mld 
utter aloud these words of the Konin : ^ dJt ^ 
i_M^ ^ Among the lower classes of Moslims at 
Cairo it is customary that on tho day afU’tr tho 
nuptials certain female relations of the bride shottld 
carry her innermost garment (not her handkercluef 
as some travellers have related,) in triumph to tho 
houses of their neighbours. But this practise is 
not adopted by the more respectable inhabitants, 
among whom the chemise is exhibited only in tho 
bridegroom’s house to the women assembled there ; 
and in many instances tho people ^ of high rank con- 
demn even this exhibition as indecent, and no longer 
allow it. On that night, immediately after tho 
conclusion of their first interview, the brido and 
bridegroom retire to separate apartments ; next 
morning they go to the bath ; and for seven ihiys 
after some female relations constantly remain with 
the bride in the house of her hushmuh but he is Jiot 
permitted to approach her. 
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The bride furuishoe herself with clothes for the 
marriage, and with ornaments ; ahe brings likewise 
to her husband’s house much furniture, bedding, 
kitchen utensils, &c. (called often of greater 

value than the price wliujh 'was paid for her ; those 
articles contintio her pro])t!riy. 

If a widow nianies, none of those cerctnonies 
tiike place; the nuptials are celebrated in a qniet 
manner by the family alone. Kvon the maniagtt of 
a virgin is Hometimes not aoo«)mpanicd by any fes- 
tivities, but for this omission an exjuvss stipulatlfm 
must be made at the time of betrothing ; (dse the 
bride and her friends would cctnsidor themselves 
mstdted. 

It is always e.vjH'olod that those who are invited 
to nuptials should bring some proswits; sugar, colToo, 
and wax eaiKlIcs, are the articles g<-ii('rally sent on 
such occasions to the hridegnaim's house, upon a 
huge boanl covered with a fine handk<ti'ehi<d‘. 

Divorcee are extriuiu-ly common ut Cnii’O ; 1 
boliovc then! luv ft'w individuals who have not 
divorced one wile. J'ulygani v is much Ittss ftxHpient 
than EuiMiH*:iris imagino. Of one hundred married 
men in this city there l•l‘«laillly is not more than one 
who has two wives ; and not more tlum one in five 
hundred who has mom than two. The iirlv ilcgf of 
having four, which the Muslim law allows, is . nj.'i. d 
by the richest class only, those who can afford to 
keep s!‘pande establislunents. 

To cstimato the condition of the Arab women at 
Caiw, by that r<*p(^rfa(l to exist at (.kmetantinople 
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and in the large Turkish towns, would bo very 
erroneous. Females probably enjoy more freedom 
here at Cairo than in any other part ot tho Tuikish 
empire, the deserts excepted ; and whether for that 
reason, or from some accessory causes, they are of less 
reserved manners, and more addicted to d(*binu*hei y 
fT-tfl-Ti the women of the neighbouring countries, byria 
and Hedjdz. 


423 .* 

Thii liar u short-lived {soon detected). 


424 . 

It is the business of the Mmddin to call to pniyrrs. 

There are appropriate persons for the performance 
of every business. ^ sometimes means “tho business 
of,” “belonging to.” Tims it is said, Ijjb “this 
is my business or duty to perform,” “ this obligation 
devolves upon me.” 


425 . 

c-Y-J CJ^»- jbf" V cAf* 

Live, thou ass, until the clover sprouts up. 

Exhorting a foolish person to bo patient and not 
to despond, as it is quite certain that cireumstauces 
will change for the better. 
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426. 

^ |^l>9 

Teach me. how 1 can depart from you. Let us alone, 
they said, and, begone. 

Said of a person fondly ininj^ininj^ that ho is dear 
to people who do not care ahout him. 

427 . * 

S i^' 

fAre with him toho prays, and thou /miyrsi ; lire with 
the singer, and thou singcst. 

428 . * 

A miserable disorderly slut talks proudly and aperts 

prudery, 

XaUji comes from the t(‘rni JSm- which in the 
Egyptian dialect Mgnifies “ miserahlo hnggsjgc," 
“ trmnpeiy f Ums th<‘y say ,JJa meiming a 
“deal of rubbish ami tniiopciy.” Tho word ia 
a cant tonn cnniloud only in this phntso, and 
withoxit any rtnil .slgiiific:dii.ii, but it serves to rhyme 
■with i>Ac (See No. 146 and No. 319.) Itx a widor 
senae ^JAs. means also *' bxtggago in gx'iuMxd,’* “ j>ar- 
cola of gtwds.” ii,h from the word «,yr„^ ** thrown 
about,” “disordcx-ly," “ worthless.” an imKalivc 

word exprcHning tho gurgling sound which water 
produces in passing ihnmgh the narrow opniing of 
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earthen jars when poured out. From this is derived 
its figurative sense, the talking loud, and also bab- 
bling, AiU-j from “ to abstract one’s self 

from society,” “ to neglect one’s friends,” “ to behave 
towards them with reserve and affected airs.” 

429 . 

jUl\_ JjfuiJ j hill 

The cat became blind yet still was iMnhenny afh')' 

mice. 

430 . 

To Izeeip the family in good condition, not (o destroy 

it. 

When the words and jolyi. refer to (a 
house or family), means “ to keep the family in 
a good state by letting the mother live with her 
husband and children and h]/.. means “ to nun 
the family by divoromg the mother and obliging her 
to quit the house.” ia likewise used 

when the father of a family dies." 


431 . 

U-o-U «sl U J *— 

Unrrmried, quarrelsome, and retain! u<j no ftirnd. 
Said of one whose manners are repulsive. 
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432. 

<U^ 4 J 

(Half) naked atid a balance in his hand. 

Mi.si'raldi', still laying claim to tho halnts of tho 
woaltliy, (loos not hoi’o properly moon “ naked,” 

but “ half-naicod,” "in rags.” The substantial mer- 
chants of Cain) frwpiontly enrry a small balance in 
their wide slcovos, to weigh the H('<iinns and other 
gold coins which they receive in payment. 


433. 

LLm tUvtJUs 

We taught him legging, and (note) he has the start 
ofiM at the gates. 

Tho pupil «‘xc»‘iniig his master. See No, 850, 
for ib\aAJit 


434. 

1*1 CT* *'*^9*** 

A pap of the i'wlenj of Om Aly. 

To (‘.v'i>r(‘ss a thing pn*]»ar«l with groat oar© and 
nicety, iJu.as is a |Kxp made of meid, butter, and 
water, mudii used among tho lu'gnass and tdso among 
tho jHiasunts. ^ a woman’s name ; as women 

ore often called by the name of their ilivourito dhild, 
usually the first-^m son, 

* u 
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435 .* 

h b CiJla 

The kettle reproached the Utchen spoon. “ Thou 
Uackee,” he said, “ thou idle habUer.*’ 

Of those who reprove others for faults of which 
they themselves are more guilty. is a large 

wooden kitchen spoon. lJij\saj has not in Egypt 
always the literal signification, but moans “to ttUk 
idly,” “ to give bad advice,” “to delude a penscn by 
shrewd words.” 


486 . 

ijat b J fc.^jla5i. 

Instead of thy (Jme) tattoo and thy painting, wipe 
off the dirt from thy face-, thou humy. 

Do what is right and necessary before thou 
thinkest of what is merely onitunoutal. bjlaat. so is 
called the tattooing of the female peasants and those 
of the lower classes in general ; this is produced by 
incisions made along the forehead tmd tcinpUts, dis- 
posed in separate lines, but never fomiing any regular 
figures. .J^lLl'is the I'ed colour, with which the gny 
women paint their hands and feet ; it is mutlo C‘itl»or 
of Henna or of Cinnabar. In tlxe TCg\p(i;iii dialect 
means “dirt in the eye,” (and likewiM-, “Holi- 
ness of the eye”). is an insulting 
equivalent to “ slut or wench." It originally signiHcs 
—labia pudendorum, queo a Caliirinis etiam 
dicuntur, et in pueUis exoiduntur. 
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437. 

jjU* jjUi 

Tlie embrace at iiw'tm/ i$ better than that at j.>aHing. 


438. 

N 

^ AiMjB 

Ills eye upon the ('iijA)t>ri7, hii ear towards the crier 
{of things for Sfde in the street). 

Applii'd t(» a gi'uedy glutton. ih a Iwurd or 
sholf in a room whorcon oatahIcH, «'sjK‘cijilly fruits and 
s\\'(‘(‘(nu*als, aro dcposilod, “to him who 

cries,” viz., cries victuuds, fruit, &c., for sale ; it is 
hero put for jaj 


439. 

Tfte eye of the sun cannot be hidden. 

. Superior oxcellonet* or beauty will hotiome h nitw tj, 
nnl.wUhsi.-iiiilIiig every ellbrt mmlo t‘> conceal them, 
^ «.n«l are (»ften said indiflerontJy ; it 
tdso moans the body of tho sun, (»r tho solar rays. 
This proverb is taken from a juKsm in praiso of wine, 
brglnulng with the fi)ll<i\vuig vorsc»i: — 

\1 w v A1 1 

eiuJlS 

In tho first lino tlioro aro six different terms 
c.xpn'SHiiig wine. 
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440 . 

Borrow c/nd l&nd out (what thou hast horrotved), that 
is the great shame. 

This is a verbal play on the different meanings of 
jfA and J\jt 


441 . 

s* 

iijo ii j 

A weddmg,. and hy its side a oiretmcision (feast). 

A surplus or superabundance of rtjoic.itigs. Tho 
term is more commonly used in Egypt than 
To save expense the Egyptuuxs frequently ccUdnuto 
these two festivals at the same time, when au oppor- 
tunity of doing so presents itself. 

442 . 

idj j jr<X)^asOi jJjl j U:.Macvll 

The jewel of the necMaoe, the canopy of the throw^ 
the ncmguard of the army, the ^oint hi diarin/r.'O', 
the best verse of the poem. 

The “eye of the necklace" (iotSiS is tho 
predous stone, or medallion, or gold coin, which 
hangs upon the breast, from the middlo of jii Wfimrin* . 
necklace, to attract particular notice, t»r * jw 

“an army or large body of troops in actual warfeni 
thus, ^ “tho army agiiiust the 
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■Wah&by.” is the “head or vanguard of 

the army, composed of the bravast soldiers.” aSIAI 
“ tho very point or most material part of the question 
under discussion.” Sa-oXSl so is styled the 

verso (es-jj) wherein the [H>ct htw exerted his uttnost 
powers ; tho main vomc of tho poem, usually found 
towards tho end of tho.so compositions called Kmyde. 


443 . 

h>P 4 (*y 

A dirty liquor in a wrotclml hoUle, 

A bad character and unseemly lK>dy. a 

liquid extracted by pressure from wliatovor source it 
may bo. the same as SjljS a “glass Ix^ttlo.” 

444 . 

I ^ I x 

May that ootne xqion him which comes u2H>n the drum 
on the Jh(st-(fity. 

Much iMndhig; verbatim, “to him what to the 
drum on the day of festival.” 

445 . 

CjU*nfflCdi1 t* 

May thoae torments he his uhich are tite due of the 
culidtiiTcms, 

May he suffer stoning. Hcto is to bo understood 
tzjysf or those women whom tho Korasi 

condemns to ho stoned ^). 
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446. 

t ^ l>^ 

May that be Ms lot which is the lot of the Saibbat men. 

The Sabbat men, or the Jews, are doomed to hell 
fire hy the Koran. All these imprecations are in 
common and frequent use. 

447. 

JTie blind man does what is nasty upon the roof 
of the house, and thirds that the people do not 
see him. 

Said of a blockhead who fancies that the world is 
unacquainted with his foolish tricks, however openly 
he practises them. The meaning of is 

properly “ above the roof or terrace of the house 
but it is constantly used to express *‘upon the 
terrace.” 


448. 

s- 

Custom is the twin of the innate character. 

(See No. 133.) 

449. 

More ra/re tlwm fli/-hrahis. 

Said of any thing very senree. Jbyo means 
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<tri^hi!illy (sw horo) “a fly”; but in tho common dialect 
of Egyi»t tIuH naino in given to a Hort of vermin that 
Ktick to the heank of filthy peaeantti, and ture also 
called 

•150. 

je.\ 

Sicat’cur tfiaii thv msa of the lion, 

Ssu<l (tf n rare thing, because it is dillicult to take 
a Uon by Uiu nose. 

451. 

* t* 

Otji 

More adhmi'e tJmn a tick 

Haiti of a person whom one tsumot shako off. 
is a spt*eies <tf tike (or tick) ; these creatures attach 
theniselvt'H firmly h) the body (especially to the belly) 
of n camel, ami annoy him oxtroinely, 

liT* 

More jidit thuu a btthtncv. 

m. 

ir»tnmr (/ t.'AA ') in the manes of horses. 

lids is taken from the saying of Molmmmed, 
J^iSt >>)**♦ a>id is often quoted to show 
thu .-^upt'tl.T distinction which a horsemiua claims 
above him who riiltM u{wn an ass. pro(M>r]y 
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signifies the lock of hair that fitlls on the horse^s 
forehead. 

454 . 

It is an excuse the texture of which is not truths own 

worh. 

Said of a false excuse. The construction is 
1 jJ In the Egyptian dialect 

often means “to do a thing by one’s self,” “ by one’s 
own labour,” equivalent to t/uiilU J*All — or 
“ to weave.” A more common term for weaving is 
jij3 and a weaver is called j\J» in Egypt. 




455 . 

^i 7 y ^ ^ f 

The lions withd/rew, the hycsnas then played. 

A verse which is frequently quoted conveys the 
same meaning : 

And when the Uon has cleared the Jidd, 

The ferret demoes and the lohiueumon sings. 

(j^ or ijujti ^^\ is a species of small weasel or 
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15.1 


f«rret very common in Efjypt ; ii comcH intotlic 
hoUKCH, fiiotls \ipon nn‘at, in of a <liH[)oHit.ion 

although not to Ixj donmHtioiitod, and full of i)lay atid 
gamhoK in the Ichnoutnon rat, that Iuvh a 

sharp shrill voico. in tlu* Egyptimi dialect, 

means “ to sing,” “ to recite a poem.” 

456. 

A chm' loan ratfuT than apnqfit of (Mutant fiitpeetatlon. 


457. 

Js^ ^ j 3U 

tSctovifi/ and betel {aom) mi'amrimj. 
iisvd times and had men. 


4.5H. 

%A\y ^ 5*4 Jli (S»~ 

A (ii'ow ('xdaiimd " <hd is th^ trUh “ iAen," qmlh 
om, ** tlte dirt scnipi'r has become a prixtcIterJ’ 

is a kind of ••\pl«-(!M- often used in Egypt, 
sometinuis nifaning “there,” "therefore," "altogether,” 
or ** in short but at other times it has not any aig- 
nifioation w-luihivcr and i» quite sujjorliuoua (See 
No. 263.) (jXjjj “tosearoh «iH>n the ground,” “to 
dig it slightly,” “ to scrape, or scratch it.” 


X 
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459. 

A hoy-servant of all work, without food or wiges. 

Said in reference to the unwilllngiu'Si^ of a poraou 
to re^vard those who have served hiin well. ijUf 
“suffident,” i,e., for all the work required in the 
house. is the common term in Egypt for 

wages or monthly pay. in the Egyptian dialect 

signifies the daily allowance of victuals given to 
soldiers, labourers, servants, &c. 

460. 

The jealousy of the harlot {is evinced hy) aduhery, 
that of the virtuous woman {by) iireplng. 

4C1. 

Anger with ovr friend, rather than constant friend- 
^ip with ow enemy. 

^ “ to be angry with,” “ to quarrel with.” Tlie 
expression <ts.« bl ** I am angry with him,” is 
often heard. 

462. 

aj.*j L« 

The dinner is in Upper Egypt — it is not far off. ' 

This is said in ridicule of the parasites ( J^) who 
run from one end of the town to the other for the 
sake of a good dinner. 
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The jt'tihiUHif of a leifa h the h’y to Acr dioorce. 


4 () 4 . 

!by». L Uyu !lb Ui 

Sniginy mihout nmunerathm is like tt. dead body 
without i'Cifo 

When tlic siii^jfiiiif wonioii pfrlbnii in T?f(ypt. they 
colltKtt nionoy from all tlio |«‘rHonH prose nf, the 
lamllortl or host Jiswtill jis t.ho giiosts ; and according 
to custom, ono of th<‘m pnH-laiius with a loud voice 
the sum which twh person puts on the plate, 
mentioning at the same time the donor’s name; 
this (uistom excites the vanity c»f those who fonn 
the i!<>ni{i:iny, each from kind of emulation in 
libondity wishing to have his own name mentioned 
as the most generous; this h<-igh1cns the int«w8t 
uiwl pluastirc of the, Ho<:i<*iy, and fills the pockets of 
the singers, hyu signifies the money given to tho 
singem by tho cMiupunv. is a mixtimi of 

camphor and rosc-w’ater, with which the fiuso of a 
dtiad |H5rson is sprinkled l>oforo tho body is placed 
in the coffin. 

4 t»r>. 

My debtor i$ still more Im'heard in 'imyment than 
I am, myself. 

Thb is said in excuse for our not paying a dobt, 
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as our own. debtor does not pay us. in tlic 
Egyptian dialect means the debtor and also the 
creditor. is here used in the same sense as jJx.< 
which means in Egypt one who is backward in 
paying, or generally remiss in doing whiit is his 
duty. 

466 . 

Give dimier to the drunken — hut not sup^utt' to the 

tipsy. 

The drunken, it is supposed, will become sober in 
the evening ; but the tipsy during supper will bo in- 
toxicated and continue so all night, “ a man 

completely drunk.” /L. or “one who is 

tipsy.” iydl 4^ Jsfy “a person clouded or sttipificd 
with wine,” being the first stage of diimkenuess. 
This expression corresponds exactly to the Gcn-niim 
“ henehelt.” 

m. 

His anger is on the eSpe of his nose. 

Ever ready to burst forth, ])r<>|i('ily 

signifies nostrils, but is used constantly in %ypt 
for nose, or tjiil— a term seldom heard there in 
familiar convereation. 


468 . 

J (joli 

He plunged a {dsep) plunge, and came up with a 
piece of dung. 
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•iny. 

t^L»> AiL£> AftMiy Ui 

A niomr frami that hor hinder part wax not xi(J)i~ 
rmitly irldr ; they ihrn mtmlncrd an iron jmtle. 

On tliat cauw! an e^vil worsts thiui that 

for which they art* pa in a low word for 

Ac., in<»rc politely '•vjiro.s.scd by 
The word incanH a thusk hwtvy iron club hold 
by Iwith handn, and iwcd by the public coftco-roasterB 
to }M}und the rotuiictl Ixiarm in large mortara. 


470 . 

hm n (lixtortetl month and drinh MdoiMya, 

She docR a tiling Holdom done by othorw, altliough 
she it) loHS <(u:ilifUHl for doing eo ihtui otbora. Uxi 
“ with a difitortod uimitli.” The pot-herb melouhhya 
is boUod with meat till it forms a thick broth, of 
which the Eg,\i*{i;in.s are vory fond ; they eat it with 
a spoon or dip thoir bread into it, but few drink the 
thick broth, and the woman with a distorted mouth 
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has the least claim to do so, because she ■will 
probably spill it, being scarcely able to drink mere 
water 'without letting some fall about. Tim 1 at 
the end of Uii and is according to the 

pronunciation of the lower classes of Cairo, by 
which a strong accent is laid upon the S at the end 
of feminine nouns. 


471. 

Afedddn may have a kassaha bestowed in its favotir. 

A trifling thing may be sacrificed in favour of a 
great one. ' It would have been better Ai'sibic thus : 

1 *^ The feddiin is an Egyj)(.ian land 

measure, of which the extent diflbrs iu-cordlng to 
the various departments of the revenue : 

“Fedddn el Joamel” or *‘el Djei'Jcasij” is onmposcil 
of 400 square rods or kmahas, and is oomputed at 
24 kerats; the kassaba being an imjiglniiry j[K)rti(m 
of the division which comprises 24 korats, and tisud 
on many occasions. 

Fedddn of 333-^ square kassabas or 20 komta 

Fedddn of 300 kassabas or 18 kemts ; this is 
the fedcUln most used at present. Tie kassabii that 
composes it has 3iVff metrea But this knsaidia, or 
rod, which the surveyors now use in nusisuring out 
the sown fields every year, according to the new 
regulations of Mohammed Ali Pasha, (who has 
abolished the land taxes assessed upon villages, or 
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districts aii larp;t*, and now takos thr<in|rli(nifc the 
cotintry the miri from oaoh ftMkllln), this rod, I 
say, is often ohati/^ed, i.e. shortoned, to cheat the 
pt'aMMifs, and every two or thret' yeai’s an inch is 
lopjJi'd off from it. The poor fellah is little aware of 
this dimiinition at the m<au«*nt, hut he ha.s, however, 
fo\(ud out that at proM-nJ (in 1817) the kassaha used 
is only ihree-fotirths of what it Wiis twelve years 
ago under the MameloukK, although the fudddn for 
whit^h they pay the tax still contains the wuno 
number ()f rods, 'fho manner in which the ktssitlxi 
itself is measured favours a <leeepliou of this kind. 
Immemorial etistom has di'cidnd that it ought to 
consist of fKiir fists meaning such its 

are foniuttl in seixing a stick with the hand and 
keeping the thumb erect upon it, thus - 





Ko exact measure has ever been ih lonoiiu'd, and it 
may Ihj easily conceivwl that governnuait, does not 
choose the largest huitds to fix the length of the 
rod. In 181C, the kassaha, had alx>ut 6| Cairo 
pikes. The peasants are so stupuh or so negligent, 
that perhaps they seldom discover the cheat, or 
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think it of little moment ; besides, they respect it as 
a custom of their forefathers. The shortening of 
the kassaha by an inch, probably makes an increase 
in the receipts of the Ksous of from £20,000 to 
£30,000 sterling per annum. This is one of the 
numerous tricks and secret measures by which 
government curtails the fellah’s pittance withoxit 
incurring the blame of open tyrannical extortion. 

According to the latest data there are about 
2,000,000 of fedddn now under actual cultivation in 
Egypt, (of which five-sixths are sown with grain). 
Then 2,000,000 of fedd^n at the rate of 3| or 
4 dollars annual tax per fedddn, (as it may bo now 
computed,) gives a land revenue of at least 7,000,000 
of dollars to the Pasha of Egypt ; a sum that forms, 
I believe, little more than half of his income. 

As I have mentioned the subject of taxation in 
Egypt, it may gratify the reader to lay before him 
an accurate statement of the proportion which the 
land tax bears to the field income of the cultivator 
in this country. The following is an account of the 
expenditure on a field near Esne, in Upper Egypt, 
and the produce of it in winter 1813-1814. It 
must be recollected that in the higher parts of 
Egypt the Nile never inundates the ground, but 
that the fields are irrigated in high-water time either 
by means of wheels, or of buckets worked by men, 
who draw the water up from the river. 

A society of twenty-six peasants had hired a 
pieee of ground comprising seventeen fedddns, of 
which fourteen were destined for durra, and three 
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for water-mwlons ; it being the cvwtom of poor 
f'llahs, who have tiot any landed property of their 
own, to {WHociato aveiy yona* luul liire a liekl. 

mxpenst'g incui'ml in th’ OnUiiutfltm of iicrentem 

Foddihui. 

Ft)r three months twenty of the tuwociates were 
occupied in dniwlng np water from tho river in 
Imokcts, winch they emptied into tho amnJl channels 
niiulo to convey the watasr into tho Held. This 
lalK»nr wns («)utinucd inctswantly during tho whole 
day tmtil tho thirra approached to maturity. Those 
who could not themselvtia atUmd, were obliged to 
send in their stood labourers hivctl for tho purpose. 
Besides these twenty men, two were « iiij»loy<-<l in 
k< I -pi tig tho channels clear of nmd and weeds; two 
others in p;irH(itniiiig the water at its issue from tho 
cluinnels over the field ; and one man superinhsidi'd 
the whole of the lahinin-rs, ami ('xeited them to 
exertion. Tim sheikh, or ht«ul man of the f,iimp:my, 
was altmo exempt from <«mtrihuting his share of 
nctmil work. 

The daily hibtmr of a felluh in drawing the 
bucket (which is of a more nitigoing nature 
than tho hardest field work in ICnropa), was 
then CHtimafrul in hlsne at flfieeit paras, of 
which ton were wtekonod as pay in cash, (md 
Hvo pants fur food, (eta, leittils, oil or durra 
Oakes,) thus making the lalxtur of each man 
during the three months amount to the value of 
thirty-four piasters ; or for the whole . .830 

Y 
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Tirtfficrit, 

Afi-^r tte condusion of those three mouths, 
when the clusters of the duiTa (ctvUed then 
JjoUj) were nearly ripe, five or six persons were 
employed in watching the crop of durra {vs 
well as the melon field, to guard tlicui from 
nightly rohhers, and from the multittulo of 
sparrows and other small birds, which often, in 
spite of every precaution, deprive the fellah of 
the whole fruit of his labours. The daily pay 
of these men is estimated at twelve pants, or 
sixty for them all, during two months, until 
the durra harvest in February or March . . 90 

For the construction of water-buckets and 
the poles to which they are su8pende<l,and which 
facilitate the operation of di~.t\ving them up . 4 

Seed of 14 fedddns of durra, at oni‘. ntf- 

tan per fedddn, makes 3^ mud for the whole, or 
Seed for three fedddns of melon field . . 1 

Labour of throwing the durra seed ... 3 

Labour of planting the melon seed ... 2 

Expenses of harvest, twelve persons for 
four days, at fifteen paras per day .... 1 8 

Expenses of treading out the gnun and 
winnowing it, which is perfonned on the spot 
when the produce of the field is collected in a 

large heap 8 

Hire of the ground paid by the society to 
the owner of the field, 1^ mud for each fedddn, 

we may say 20 

Total Expense attending the field "I ~ , 
labour— ^'osiers j 2 
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Prodxuie of Seventeen Fedddm. 

JPtasters, 


The wator-n\olons of the three fedddns, 
sold in the market of Esne at from two to 

three paras each 280 

Eioh of the siaaooiates for his own eating 
from off the held about sixty paras .... 40 


For ahont three mouths the associates cut 
every day woods and grass from the dtirni and 
melon field, which they divided among them 
every part of the weeds and gttiss 

they sold at the market of Esne for f(*i'dlng 
horses, caimils, and Jisscs in that town ; part of 
thorn they gsive to their own sheep and goats ; 
ami part wjis faikim away from thorn forcibly 
every morning, by the aoldiera of the garrison. 

The daily share of cacli associate may he com- 
puted at from six to seven panis, making for 
the three months tibout fifteen piiistcrs per 

h<‘iul 390 

When the grain w<is divided every twaociato 
carried homo four and-a-hulf (clli/ix, or forty 
mml amjtj, worth at that time thirty-two 
paras per mud, or lhir(y-l\v«) piasims for the 

shtirc of tmh ; in all 832 

The dry durra shvlks, winch after the 
harvest full to tho share of each ituUvidual, 
and of which the leaves are given to tho cjittlo 
as food in the summer months, the etmes of 
them being used for fuel or for thatching, 
wore worth about four piasters ; or in the whole 104 
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Piatlert. 

'Rnr^li aasociate besides fattened at home 
■with the diy durra leaves a couple of sheep, 
which he could sell afterwards with a profit of 
about three piasters per head ; we may say six 
piasters for each individual ; or in the whole . 156 

To t AT. Produce of the field — 

I m'ust here observe ■that the durra harvest had 
been bad, because a high wind and heavy rain in 
November had bent or broken the stalks of the 
plant ; otherwise the produce of the field might have 
been 1000 piasters in durra, instead of ; the 
water having been very abundant this year. How- 
ever, two or three years seldom elapse without some 
calamity equally distressing as heavy rain ; either 
innumerable flights of birds, worms in the ground, 
or low water, which adds considerably to the lalM>ur 
and expense of irrigation, ai’O eircunislnncrs that 
cause a great diminution in the produce : for those 
misfortunes, if ■the crop does not entirely fail, 
government never makes the smallest ji,11ow:uk;(‘. 

Total produce 1802 

Total expense 9934 

8084 


493 

Bemained to the fellahs, taxes deducted 
— -piasters 



Clear produce 

The taxes of this year were twenty-nine 
piasters per each fedddn of durra and melons, 
which are usually so^wn together, making in all 
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The income of a feddan, (taxes deducted) was 
therefore I8i> piasters. 

Eiich of the associates had for his share twelve 
piiisttsrs, after havinjjf worked during the whole 
winter ses>son. As the durra fields ivro very seldom 
(if ever) sown twice in U]>por Egypt, the man had 
to support himself during the rest of the year cither 
by joining some other society to sow summer seed, 
or by hiring himself out as a laliourer. 

I’ho produce of the corn field is better, although 
the HCicd j)roduces much less, boofuise corn docs not 
re<iuiro such long contimiod or inctissant hihour of 
IrrigiilloM. At the samo period, the proihuu: of a 
corn field near Esuo, wtis 84 piashu-s per fedddn ; 
the exponsoH maybe <«ilculattHl at 15 pia-shu-s, and 
the titxcs laid upon corn fields were then 40^ 
piiist(‘rs ; there remaiuod a cloair proiit of 29 piasters. 

The com mtuisures of Upptu* Egypt are the erdd) 
and the tcUijH. The has Vlvituh, (*r 34 kitthdin, 
or 48 raftuns. The h’llys hfis 10 iiuidH. Of the mud 
there are two kinds, the mud el shoom (or the 
gumary mud), and the mud el wm/i/ (or souky), the 
market mud ; !<> of tlto mud el shoone make 9 mud 
el soogy. The seed of the 1 4 foddilns of durra was 
mud soogy. The produce yielded 40 muds for 
each tissoeiate, or 1040 for the whole, wliioh makes 
297 for etush mud of 8eo<l, The dumi is usually 
reckoned at 300 for 1 of seed. The ctirn produce at 
Esue in middling yetim 25 from 1 ; in the better 
ground of tlio neighlKmriug plains of Thebes, it 
products 35 for 1. 
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The present system of government is to oblige 
the peasants to sow the whole gmund belonging to 
their village, whether good or bad, whether elevated 
or not, and therefore, whether iiTigablo or not 
The bad ground is then partitioned out amongst the 
cultivators, and they must pay the taxes from it in 
the same proportion as firom the good. Of late all 
the peasants’ cattle has likewise been taxed, and 
they are to pay the tithes from ib, a thing never 
before known in Egypt, and I believe, unktiown in 
any other part of the Turkish dominions. The grain 
which they do not want for their own fatnillcs, 
they are not at liberty to sell at ploiusuro, but 
must let government have it at a fixed price. I’hc 
erdeb of durra was then worth at Esuo 5-2 piiustora 
1 Spanish dollar = 8 piasters ; 1 piaster = 40 pai-as. 

472. 

A mouth that prays, a Jmid that kills. 

On hypocrites. 

473. 

’’dW- 4 

In the comers are hidden treasures. 

Wealth is sometimes found where letwt expected, 
hljj plural of “tlie comer of a Imihling.” bUi. 
“hidden treasures,” a word of frequent use. 
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474. 

UUrsT JJO Jail j3 

lie fled from the rain, and mt down under the 
V'ater-s^iout. 

475. 

JaWl ^ 

One mwjh word only is snjjhdriif fo7' the wise. 

0j3 insfciuid of Ih rnudi used in tlits Syrian 
dudoot ; not so frcqnontly in the Kgyj)lian. 

476. * 

In eoery head is some wmhm. 

477. 

In his jmdtass-smldle sticks a needle. 

Secrut voxatious him. Zcoy tho saddle 

for asHWB UHod in KfO'l’t- a hmg iron psujking 

needle, need Ukowise tn sewing tho saddle. 

478. 

(*y i 

The young ones of the duck are swim ours. 
Young minds are infliimod by e-vaniph'. or 
in tho common T^gypllan dialect, slgiiifi(‘s “to 
swim.” is likewise used, but not fi t:<|ut‘ni.ly. 
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479 . 

^ ✓ 

{Standing) in the middle window, he tickles the 
hinder pa/rts of those who sit in the upper 
window, and insuUs (by offensive noises) those in 
the lower window. 

He "behaves mth vulgarity and indocency to 
people above and below him. among many 

significations means “a window.” i/ipM in the 
Egyptian dialect, “to tickle the hinder parts of a 
person it has also another sense. 

480 . 

SmJS^ j jJlS 

Such a man perfonned the pilgnmage. “ I’tw,” 
quoth one, *‘and for his had doings remains 
resident ai Mekka.” 

to become a neighbour either of the 
Beitullah of Mekka, or of the Mosque of Medina, 
or any other celebrated mosque ; or to reside there 
for some time, which is regarded as very meritorious. 
Those persons, especially foreigners, who attend 
lectures in a mosque, are for that reason called 
Thus at Cairo the neighbours of the Azluir 
are far famed. 

481 . * 

Jiw U £lr j Jii 
Poverty and anger do not agree. 

The poor must have pliant tempers. in 
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I^ypt TY> ftn.na “ anger it is sometimes used, but 
not often, for “ folly/’ 

482 . 

IfasT to ^ -tSsy 

A wx/jphin with {JIm^ hordcrs and nothing under it. 

Puff without reality. Presents to people of 
high rank ju'C often placed upon a hoard or plate, 
and covered witli fine embroidered towels or hand- 
kerchiefs 

483 . 

\yA\ j 

T/u'g are paupers, and walk about with the air of 

grandees. 

484 . 

Wfi rejoiml at {the rising of) the Nile ; tlM‘' Nile 
came and we were drowned. 

485 . 

to JJ 1 iZJyP 

He hm a vtrice in his head, and wiU eertainhj give 
it utterance. 

A parson follows his incUimtion or nattind pro- 
pensities. The stvying is originally applied to a jackass 
tlmt brays notwithstanding the severest beating. 

486 . 

ojoar J»« (**5' 4 

JS'uery day man increases in new undes'standing. 

z 
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487 . 

>.0 

The wedding with its broth (ie. the entei'taimmnts) 
concluded; and then every om^pnt on his rags. 

When disguise is no longer nocossnry or jwlvsui- 
tageous the natural character is resuinod. At 
weddings even the poorest people dress, if not iu 
their own, at least in fine clothes borrowed fi>r the 
occasion. cJilss- “a tom doth,” “a nig.” 

488 . 

JlS laXlt d Jl5 

A mouse fell from the roof “Come, take some 
refreshment,” said the cat. “Staml thou offf 
she replied. 

Mistrust any offer of assistance from the enemy, 
dll is used as an invitation to partake of food, 
&C. To decline it the reply is U* “ May it l>o 
wholesome food to thee 1” « 4 «wl a common 

expression implying with hanshness “keep oft^’ 
“stand oflu” 

489 . 

Juuil 

{He is) of more corrupt doings than tlte moth. 

is the moth that feeds upon clothes, books, 
furniture, &c. 
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490. 

The enchantments of the devil are {only) a key in 
his haiul. 

plural of A^j “a charm,” “ cndiantm'ont.” 
The Haying is addroaHod to a malicious sorcerer. 
Tlie dealing in channs and incantations is extremely 
common throughout Egypt. There is not any 
villngo, however Hmidl, in which they may not bo 
obtained from the fakyh, or villiigo priest 

lie Jled from death, and fell into U. 

492.* 

Jjia 411 ilj:>.l ^ 

He Jled, disyraee. ii-imi him I” u better than, “Ifc 
muH slain, God have mercy upon him!’* 

Siud in derision of cowardly soltUors. The 
i^xpression 411 tJl;ei.l or, as they likewise say in 
Egypt 411 is very common. 

49a. 

4«\1« Avlh 

Upon every misfortune anodier misfortune. 

One misfortune after another. 
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494 . 

The merit hehngs to the beginner, should even the 
successor do bett&n'. 

To the same purport is a phrase often used 
J.^\ "the merit belongs to the prodocossor.” 
This is taken from the subjoined beaxitiful verses, 
celebrated among the Arabs, and inserted by ItaHrl 
into the Introduction of hie Makamdt, asslgiui.^r 
thereby the merit for that species of poetry to his 
predecessor Hamaddni, sumamed Bedfa e Zamdn. 
They have been ascribed to several poets, Init -wore 
probably composed by Il»i Maleh Ihn e’JUdkta, of 
Damascus, who lived in the eighth century of the 
Christian era. 


(•iisJ! JJ 

cA 

l*«xljUl! taAii 

If before she herself wept, love for Soda hetd caused 
my tears to flow, 

I dmM hare Ughtemd my heart befw'e repentance 
{choked ii) ; 

But she wept first, h&r tears esccited miw. 

The merit, I cried, belongs to the predecessor. 
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495 . 

^ *i P 

A <lnrnt public woman, rather than an indecent 
honeitt woman. 

“cUwoiitly rovcrcd,” “decottt in oircum- 
HtjmccH ;” it ih applied both to the character and 
condition of a person. o*" is a woman 

who frotpu'ntly Kfls \ip a corner of her veil so tliat 
|H^oplo nniy cjdch a j^liuijwc of her face or her fine 
jowols, or olao ono who stretches <«jt her logs to 
display her :iolvh'-»inj;.s, and in genend behaves with 
as much indocoucy as she can witlamt quito «‘xptising 
her diameter. 

is a generic tonn a.pplic<l in Kgypt to all 
Btirts of bod and public women. There is a particular 
class of the latter in this country, i cspot-ling whom 
some notices may prove interesting. In every town, 
indeed it may bo said in almost every hurgo vilhige, 
of Egypt, individuals are found hdonging to a tribe 
of prostitutiw called Oliaz^e or in the plural 
CJhowdiU They are a race distinct from all 

other public women, and relate with pride that their 
origin is Ambian, and that they are of the true 
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Bedouin blood. Among themselres they assume the 
name of Barameke or Barmehy iKya\J), by wliich, 
however, they are less generally known than by 
that of Ghcmdizy. They boast that their origin is 
derived from the celebrated Bm'meTcy (or Barmecide) 
family, the viziers of Haxoun er' Rasheed; but in 
what manner any descent can be traced to them, 
why they emigrated to Egypt, and how they chose 
to adopt their vile profession, not one of them 
knows. They usually marry among themselves, at 
least the males never marry any girl but a Barmoky ; 
and few of the Barmeky females condescend to faike 
a husband of any other tribe. All their femjilos, 
without exception, are educated for the purpose of 
prostitution. Their law is, that a girl, {\a soon as 
she is m<uTiagcal)le, vmust yield to the ornbracos of a 
stranger, and soon after be married to a young 
man of her own tribe. Thus the husband is never 
permitted to receive his bride in a state of virgin 
purity; but the Ghow^y father sells the first 
favours of his daughter to a stranger, making a 
bargain with the highest bidder, generally in pre- 
sence of the sheikh of the village, or chief of the 
town, in which the parties reside. Those women, and 
all the females of this tribe marry, immediately after 
the nuptial ceremony, receive the visits of any man 
who presents himself, while the husband performs the 
duties of a menial servant in the family ; ho is also 
the musician who plays when his wife dunces in 
public, and is consequently employed in socking for 
persons who may be induced to visit his wife, with 
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whom he himself cohabits only by stealth; for a 
Ghazye would think herself dis{>-rac(‘(l. or at least 
would be exposed to the sneers of the sisterhood, if 
it were known that she admitted her husband to 
any familiarity or piirticipation in the enjoyment of 
her charms. Among them, I have reason to believe, 
(but am not certain,) that the Gluiiy (so the male is 
called) has but one wife. The men never follow any 
profession; they arc neither cnltiv.ilors, nor frjulci'S, 
nor artists; the dciiHng in asses, of which they I'ear 
an excellent breed, being the only bnvncli of indxistty 
to which they apply tbe^msoK-cs, besides the sale of 
their partners’ charms. They are as much despised 
jis their females are distinguisbed and often honoured; 
the birth of a male child is considered hy a Ghjwsyo 
jiH a groat misfortune, because ho is an unprofitahle 
article — a mere inciimbiuncc — and the whole male 
sox look up to the females for food, clothes, and 
protection. The Gbowiizys have in every town or 
considorahle villiigc a small <piartcr assigned to thoTii, 
whore they live in large Imts or tents, seldom in 
houses; never cssiuhiling with other publie w<»nicn, 
whom they regard as mutdi inferior to themselves in 
Kink. They are gcucmlly, b\it not always, dancem 
and singi-i-s, Jind as such many travellers have seen 
aiid admired them. lake true lledouins they are 
constantly movhig about, either paying visits to tlio 
sisterhood established in lu'ighhtmnng places, attend- 
ing the country fairs, or the camps of the troops. 
They have made it a law among tliora, never to 
refuse the embraces of any person, wluitever may be 
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his condition, so that he pays: at country fairs, 
therefore, the most fashionable Ghassyc, glitteriiifr 
with gold, will admit the visit of any cl<»wn or 
fellah fox a snm not oxa'cding twopence. Borne of 
them have accumulated considerable weiilth and 
keep great establishments. Half-a-dozen black 
female slaves, (the profits of whose prostittition 
they claim as their own property,) two or three 
dromedaries, as many horses, half-a-dozen asses, are 
not unfrequently seen in one family; while the 
dress and ornaments of those females, consisUng in 
gold-embroidered silk gowns, and iminy chains of 
sequins that hang about the head, neck, and breast, 
with heavy golden bracelets, are sometimes worth 
from two to three hundred pounds sterling. In 
features they may be distinguished from the common 
Egjrptians, and appear to bear traces of Arjibian 
origin, especially in their fine aquiline noses. Their 
beauty is famous throughout Egypt ; the greater 
number, however, cannot be reckoned handsome, yet 
I have seen some that might have served as models 
of Phryne for a painter; their skin not being 
browner than that of the iuliabitants of soxithem 
Europe. Instances are not uncommon of a Ghazyc 
manying a village sheikli, especially of the Howain. 
Arabs settled in Upper Egypt, who consider it an 
honour to carry off so fair a prize, nor woxdd the 
Ghazye bestow herself in matrimony on any common 
peasant. But these instances only occur when the 
Ghazye has lost her husband, or divorced him, and 
has become tired of her mode of life, in the out- 
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set of which she can never be induced to renounce 
her hereditary profession. When sxioh an event is 
to take place, the Ghazye, before she marries the 
sheikh, makes a solemn vow upon the tomb of some 
saint never to bo unfaithful to her now husband, and 
sacrifices a sheep in honour of that patron. I have 
been assured on good authority that no Ohozye 
married under these circumstances was over known 
to violate her vow. The number in Egypt is very 
considerable ; I believe tlmt they may be fairly 
estimated, males an<l females, at from six to eight 
thousand persons. Their principal settlements are 
in the towns of the Delta, and in Upper Egypt at 
Konne, where they have a colony of at least three 
hundred individuals. On the groat festival of the 
Saint el Bedowy, at Tanta in tho Delta, (which is 
celebrated three times every ycai',) an hundred 
thousand persons sometimes cx'owd together frotu all 
pai'ts of Egy}>t, to perform a ])ilgriin:igi‘ resembling 
in many respects that of Mekka, which swallows up 
tho savings eollooted by tho poorer olasses of Cairo. 
At oim of those fcsstivals I havi» soon above six 
hundrtxl Ghajsye jissembled in tents pitched about 
tho town. Some of tho most wcjJthy Olnmyo 
perform the pilgrimnge to Mekka themselves in 
groat state, and asstunc ever after tho hououmhlo 
title of Hadjy, not ehanglug however their mode of 
life. Tho (1ho\vii/ys are protecte<l by tho govern- 
ment of Egypt, to which they pay an annual 
capitation tax. In the time of the Mumolouks their 
influence in tho open country was very considerable, 

2 A 
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and tlie protection of a Gliazye was cointiod by 
loany respectable persons. The Arnaut Roldiorn, 
who axe at present masters of Egypt, have plundei-od 
several and killed others in fits of jealoxisy, so that 
many have fled from tho garrison towns into the 
open country. They have a cvistom in Upper Egypt, 
on the feast-day after Ramadhan, of paying visits to 
all the first people of tho town or village, when they 
dance for a few minutes in the court-yard of the 
house and receive a present at par^ting. Their 
behaviour towards those who do not mccldlo with 
them is much less indecent than might be iinagiucd ; 
but woe to him whose affections they captivate! 
At every place where they are munorous one of 
them is regarded as head of their connmmity, and 
assumes the title of “ Emoor el Nezel ” (Jjall 
or “chief of the settlement;” which, howt'vrr, does 
not invest her with any authority over tho others. 
At Cairo itself their number is but small ; they live 
all together in a large khan, calletl Hoah Bunlttk, 
just below the castle. In a city where amottg 
women of every rank chastity is so scarce aw ut 
Cairo, it could not be expected that public prostitu- 
tion should thrive. 

The Ghowdzys have established among themselves 
a vocabulary of the most common nouns and phraK»?8, 
in which they are able to converse without being 
understood by those who visit them. 

There is another tribe of public women in Egypt 
called JSald>ye they are fewer in nuiubers 

than the Qhowdssys, but like them intermarry among 
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themselves. The men are tinkers, and horse or ass 
doctors; the women for the greater part, but I 
behove not all, common prostitutes. They wander 
over the comitiy much like Gypsies. Of the latter, 
which aro csilled liorc Ghadjar (in Syria 

Korl>at), very lew fjimilies are found in Egypt ; they 
are moi*e inunovous in Syria. 

496 . 

The wtlue of each man oonmts in lohcU he does weU. 

is here t‘«jui valent to J*ub ^ Tt 

is in this sense usually, but not always, .applied to 
handiwork. The Syrians say U for U 

nK'auiiig “I cannot (do it)," which the Egyptians 
express by U 


497 . * 

A.»Vi yCO (JlS iXSCVwiXl L« 

A harlot did not sweoj> her own house, hut cleaned 
out the mosque. A certain person said, “ that 
harlot loves goodly works.” 

498 . • 

U ^j!l 4 ^ Lo AcartiJ! 

A harlot does not repent j and watm' in a jar does 
not become sour milk 

jij a large jar in which the water is kept fiw* 
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every family’s use. is applied to milk when it 

turns sour. In Egypt, therefore, sour milk is called 

s- 

s-ib 

499 . 

Moonshine and oil, those are the ruin of a house. 

To light the lamp while the moon shines is an 
extravagant expense that will ruin the family. j4 
is often used instead of 

500 . 

A monkey watches (a field of) tonnus. ‘‘Look," said 
one, “ at the guard and the crop.” 

This alludes to a despicable person occuj»>Ing a 
despicable office. in the dialect of the pea- 

sants frequently is used instead of “ the sown 
field.” Tormus is the lupimts, a bean of bitter taste 
and but little esteemed. A person to whom a small 
compliment is given, shows his contempt of the gift 
by returning it and saying to the donor <u jSjS 
" (buy and) chew some tonnus with it.” 

Boiled tormus beans are sold in the luornltig at 
the h&z&T, and principally eaten by children without 
either salt or butter. The meal of this bean is used 
instead of soap by the poorer classes for washing 
their hands, and on this account it is very gcnorally 
cultivated in Egypt. 
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50i. 

They said to some Wind 'mm, “oil is become dear” 
7\ey replied, “ that is a thing with which we can 
dis^wnse." 

inoanH ht‘ro (svk olwcrvcd in the oxplsuuition 
of Pi-overl) asy) “not to Iks in want of,” \o usod 
inHtosul of loA 

f)02. 

U ijila \jt\j 

liKl 3 J 

'They said to the asses of the gypsum mill, “the day 
of resurrection is a terrible day!” “We have 
neither worn saddles nor eaten barley,” they 
replied. 

Those have most to dread inmiKhinont in the 
other worhl who lead a life of undeserved enjoyment 
in this. Tlie idle lussi's kept imut'ly for pleasure in 
Ctiiro have tine saddles, and ar(‘ fed with plenty of 
hurley or Iwians ; while the hnr<I-working ass goes 
with a bare luvek, un<l gests nothing to <'at but straw, 
j*Jae *‘gn»it, wonderful, U'rrihle.” The gypsum or 
plaster used at Cairo is hretighi from the eastern 
mountain opptsile to TTel.mau, a village on the bank 
of tlie Nile, about five hours distsint to the south of 
Cairo. Hio whole desert is o\'erspread in those 
mountains with loose gyp«um, covered with a thin 
coat of sand. The gypsum is ptilverisetl in the mills 
at Cairo. 
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503 . 

The fish hinny said, “ if thou canst find a hotter fish 
than myself do not eai me." 

The hinny is reckoned the finest tasted fish of 
the liver Nile. This proverb is applied to fools 
whose vanity is such that they pride themselves on 
the circumstance which contributes to their mis- 
fortune, because it distinguishes them among their 
equals. 

504 . 

laxull / <d,c j 

He is scahby-headed and quarrels about the comb. 

On a person’s disputing about a thing of which 
he does not stand in need. 


{Like) assignments upon paitpem. 

or used instead of or 
or “ titles, receipts, assignments, bills," &c. 


506 .'^ 

JiS 

A look on a ruined place. 

Said of unnecessary pains taken to preserve 
what is not worth keeping. 
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507 . 

ij-'* ^ cAs^ ciJU 

The MiHjgrehifm mid to the people of Cairo, “Whi/ 
do not ije lore iiit?" “On aennuti of your ill- 
natured eharncterf they replied, 

'I'hiH sayiiify is to a poi’son who oxproBscH 

hifj mirpriHo at not having any IricmlH. Tlio Moggrt*- 
bynH form a colony of very wealthy inerohantH at 
Cairo, cHt«ibliHho<l in tho (puirtera of (Jhootyo and 
Fnh.iiiiyn, who trade in the produce of their native 
country. They have tho n'ptMnilon of lasing ill-bred, 
surly, proud, imd very olwtinale, and aro therefore 
disliked ; although, with rcHpeot to pix)bity, they 
bear a ohanustor supesnor to tho Mosliins of any otlnu' 
nation. Tho word of a Moggreshyn (<Lj^ a*K) has 
become a proverbial sfiying in trade, but nobody 
ever inoTjtiona the word of a Syrian, ii lIcdjdRi, or a 
Turk. 

, 508 . 

They saidf “ O prieat ! may Qod make you, a lay 
brother once more!*' “That u a aU'p down- 
wards’* he replied. 

On foolish congnit ulationn or wishes. In saying 
lJojI bb a eonipllnient is intended, nu'aning “Qod 
restore the© to thy proapta-osis stotol” Thus they 
say U[A\ lJoj *131 or t^Li kJoj *1)1 “Ood restore 
thee to health 1 ” “ God restore thee to youth I 
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509 . 

(J^ CA*.^ 

TSji^ita t ftLc ^Up 

They asked, ‘‘How does your patient?” “Very 
well,” they replied, “he used to spit upon the 
ground, now he spits upon his breast” 

On tte delusive consolations offered by mediotd 
attendants. A patient who cannot even throw Iuh 
spittle upon the ground, must be, of course, in a 
state of extreme debility. 

510 . 

^aS\ L« u:^ls S j <Xs^ls>-oi\ ijJlS 

They said to the hen, “Eat, and do not scatter {the 
corn) about” “I cannot leave off my habits,” she. 
replied.. 

It is useless to instruct an inveterate scoundrel 
in morals, jixf) among the Egyptians means “to 
throw about,” “ to scatter ; ” it comes from the 
word ijiu but differs in signification. 

511 . 

{Like) a harmoot rubbed with seder in a tank of soap 

{water) . 

This is said of a person whom it is difficult to 
catch or find ; one who eludes all search, kur- 
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•moot is a fish of the river Nile, without any scales, 
and of a very smooth skin. Sed&t' (jJw) signifies the 
leaves of the nehelt or seder tree, (rhainnus lotus,) 
■which, being dried and piilvorizc'cl, are tiscd as soap 
by peoiilo of the poorest class in washing their 
hands, and by the richer classes in •washing the dead 
bodies of tlieir friends. tiJjsU in the Egyptian 
dialect hjis the same sense 


512 .* 

j*^ ^ uAd' 

It was asked-, “ WJiat is the tmh of the Uind ? ” 
basket full of horns/’ they replied, (f he 
does not see he may like butting.” 

The blind men of (Jiiiro, especially those cpiar- 
tered in the moseptes, are notorious for their very 
quairelsoine temper. Tho multitiwles of blind men 
daily fed in the Mosepuj el Azhav have fn^pHMiily 
committed violent outniges in iighting one with 
another. 


512. 

Jis 4 lAi' 

They asked die each, “ What hast thou seen in thy 
sleep?” “/ saw iteople sifting (cow),” he 
replied. 

2 B 
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514 * 

L3j 3 u j Jis *‘V. V. J'“ 

“Father,'’ he said, “ the person who wtslies his hand 
is he to eat with vs9” “Neither he nor thou 
<dso,” he replied. 

On a person who, confident of obtaining some 
advantage for himself, endeavours to thwart othom 
in their wishes, hut finds at last that his own 
prospects have vanished. In the East, before a man 
begins to dine he always washes his hands, or ni. 
least the right hand, which alone is usc«l at nuvds. 


51 . 5 . 

kftl) (— ^axi- jUJJ ijSlS 

They said to the mouse, “ Tahe time two ^wunds of 
sugar and carry tfiis letter to the oat.” “The 
fee is good enough,” she replied, “hut {the 
business) is iiresmne.” 

often used in Egypt for a letter.” 

516 . 

JlrfuJ! tfic to JlS jijtj Lo jtued! ijilS 

They asked the ass, “ Why do not you onminate ? ” 
“ Conceit” he said, “ never deludes me.” 

‘‘the chewing and riiminaXing of cows 

and camels.” Jtsull <Jiie t« verbatim, “deceit 
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csinnot 1)0 gilt (or laid like gold leaf) over or Tipon 
mo/’ “does not naako mo uppciir to myself bettor 
than I am.” Tho ex2)ros8ioii U is 

oftiai used, and convoys tho Hsvme meaning us “this 
win never enter my luwl,” “ I can have no idea of 
it,” “ I am not to bo gilt over with this.” 

517. 

yt 1.4 ^lk.1 iaS-x^U 

To cut off the mice with kemj) oil, is not too much 

cj'lH use. 

Do not care for oNponsj' in freeing yoursolf from 
an enemy. The hemp oil mixed with arsenic is used 
as poison for mice. 

r)18. 

I las 4*^ liXS (/b c b ^Jb 

He mid, **0 sIacc, 1 hm> hoinjJit thee.” “That is 
thy hiisiiicss," ha replied. “ Wilt flion run moayV* 
“ Tluit is my business,” he unswered. 


519. 

bsijxlsJ 

They cut it to pieces; it served well for (tho covering 
of) the drum. 

Commonly said of a broken or spoiled piece of 
any thing, which can, bi)\vc’\«‘i-, l»e still (*ni2)loyc'd in 
some manner, so as not to be wholly useless. 
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620 , 

(^1/ cyU«iii\ Sjjk U C--iO>Sl Ijjla 

c^iUjjxU 

They said to the wolf, For what art thonfollomwj 
thase poor little sheep V’ He replied, **The dust 
(upon which they tread) is good for poor little 
eyes” 

Oa the hypocritical professions of tyrants. The 
diminutive is often used not only because the object 
in question is really smaller or inferior in (puini.Hy 
or quality, but to give a kind of honhomie to the 
expression ; and in this sense the Bedouins especially 
use it on many occasions. Th\is “ j)oor little thing ” 
might be applied in a kind and corupassionato 
manner to a persoii by no mesuis diminutive in 
stature or wanting money. is the diminutivo 

or of the eyes. U is a coinmnu 

expression in Egypt, not implying “what is it to 
thee 1 ” but, “ what is the matter mth thco ? ” 
“what dost thou want?” The Syrians say in the 
same sense i_Jo jiu\ 


521 . 

UjjU yjcvj ^ yis Ic ^ yii 

IiwJlc 

They asTced the cows, 'df you die, do they not ^mt 
you into shrouds^” They replied, “Would to 
God they may leave ow shim upon ns !” 

Instead of ui-J the Egyptians more frequently 
say and then it would stand 
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l»‘>0 

^ dyliSk^ Vj ^3^ 

*'M>j Loi'fi," hi' Sithf^ “(/ Ix'ij iif jfou) the mehn peek.*’ 
“J/<t«,‘’ rpioth he, '‘thy Lord calit the melon 
toyether lelth. the melon jieeh." 

cjlssi' Hijflulitw a piece of inelmi juH'l, When a 
{Hiiwm eatH ineloiw in tln^ inU!4r or ln'foro iht* cofll'o 
HhopH, he i« ahvayn awwfed hy who iihIc for 

the peelrt, winch they eat, aa all ■ the jKSiwants do 
when liungry. 


52;}. 

n;}' V ^ <— *h» <i/ 

A monkey solieifed hiMpitalityfrom demons. ''Yonny 
yentlriintn,” they replied, “ the houstt is’ ynite 
empty of proemions.” 

It w in vain to jwk charity from wrotchcH. uJU 
in the Egyptian diah*ct iw the «amo aa iiLJI 
in opposition to which Higjnfioa “to grant 

hospitality.'* y;jl is a titles givon from mere 

politeness and’ e<[uivitlent tts “ genih'maii,’* or 
“young g(‘ntlenian,” Sjy^u is to he understood as 
if procciUsd hy ^lall “tho house from whioli every 
thing has been removs-d,” or “which Ims sruuiincd 
empty of provisions," 
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.^24. 

Jj a3 

Verily he loses his way whom blind men guide. 

A verse is cited wHcli cxju-csscs the Hanie 
meaniug ; — 

JJj 

<_jW 1 cJ-sf ^ ^ 

When crows are the guides of people, 

They lead them to the carcases of dogs. 


525 . 

JSven the handsome (woman) ('.r/trrinicrs the mis- 
fortune of divorce. 

This is said in consolation of people’s sufferings. 
526 * 

Jt^Ut.0 pi ^ 

Trudy, the sword inspires dread even in its soedfbard. 

527 .* 

jAIU ^ 

From his pen nothing flows hut malice. 

cJj^ originally moans “ Wood flowing out of the 
nose.” The reproach conveyed in this proviu-h is 
more applicable to Western than to Eastern writers. 
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Oriental authors are distingniKhed for great gentlo- 
nms towards each other; paper wars seldom nuge 
among them, and they render jiistico one to another 
porljaps ill a stniin of cxceasivo pancgyihi; and. if 
they correct an on'or, it is with coolness and mode- 
ration. The total want of ptiblicatiotjs resembling 
ottr Keviews, and the fear of brotiching new doctrines 
(>r opinions, contribute probably to this spirit of 

indulgence. 


m. 

3 

TJie hutch&t is mt xUirOcd ai th& milliplicifi/ of 
sheep. 

A tyrant perpetrates bloody acts without com- 
punction. “to bo afraid,” or “amazed.” 

r)29.'^ 

Before the clouds {appeared) the rain came, upon me. 

The accident happenetl qiiito \ine.Kjxictedly. The 
term i-iSij for “ min,” is no longer used at Cairo. 


5ii0. 

Jw lb .^1 

{It is still) morse than a promise without 
perfornutuce. 

a worth a saying, a promise. 
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531. 

f iii^ ^ 

Be diligent, and God will send pnofit. 

“ to make small balls or })ills ; " this 

generally implies “to be diligently (wi-upii-tl/’ ‘Uo 

work carefully.” <d!l “ God is the firet cause, 

the cause of caixses.” This is often said in tinde, 

and then means, “God is the cause of thy goods 

being sold, the cause of thy profits ” ). 

The word in the TCgyptljui dialect, signifies 

“ trade, buying and selling in general” i-wo “ he 
*• ^ 

trades.” Jsr-j for “ trader or merchant,” is 

more commonly iised than Jj >- j 

532 , 

cj ... 1* j ^ 

As if she was one of Ike water-wlteels of Djyze, her 
liojok teeth fell out, ami one hundred oxen were, 
killed by her {with the work). 

This saying is used in derision of old women, 
plural of LiU a water-wheel {jtJjS means the 
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back teetb of a person, also tlio teetb of a water- 
wheel is the Egyptian pronunciation of <— >Li 

“ a young man ; ” the peasants also give this name 
to a strong ox — Whence the pun which occurs in this 
place. If a water-wheel be half broken, the oxen 
that draw it are soon overworked and killed by 
excessive labour. The people of Djys^o are the 
Boeotians of Egypt, they arc despised for their 
stupidity and slovenly negligence, and often afford 
subject for ridicule. 


633 . 

(juvh)\ Lo J *1 

Eai whenever tfiou Ukest, hut drm as others do. 

Do whatever you like at homo, but in public 
behave according to received usage. 

534 . 

A do(j tiuit hifi'l's docs not hitc. 

535 . * 

fS J 1^1 AOC uJjy*- ^ 

llow ftimy sheep at the romter*s ? and how many 
do(js in <7iC she<pfold ? 

How many good people are sacrificed while the 
wicked enjoy their life in repose. iJaJI the person 
who sells roasted meat in the bdziir, 


20 
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536 . 

A hand aocustomed to taTeo is far from giving. 
is here put for Ail t^o 


537 . 

AwjjSX* lAyall 

The hunting dogs have scratched faces. 


The feee of a milksop does not show any mai'ks 
of labour or fatigue, in the Egyptian dialect 

“ scratched.” 


538 . 

f«<iC J--W t* 

In whaiever manner thou strikest a soahby-headed 
person (on the head), his hhod will flow. 

A man is easily wounded in his weak part. 

539 . 

JlAiv, 

He was an iron block w anvil, and then become a 
hammer. 

The same meaning is also expressed by the 
phrase 

Beaten — lyut to-day beater 
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540 . 

The lazy is not fed on honey. 


541 . 

Eat of the bread made by a loomayi xoith a bleeding 
nose ; but do not eat the bread of her who con- 
stantly reminds thee (f having given it. 

The dirtiest bread, made by a tixj “a woman 
with a bleeding nose.” signifies a person who 

iwounts his own good works, and reminds anotlier 
of the favours he has confeiTcd on him. In the 
E<ujt, there is no sort of insulting language which 
hurts the feelings so iniich as being reminded of 
favours confeiTed ; probably because tlie people are 
conscious of their own ingniiitude. 


542 . 

1— iSi liaeC Ajhlk/e 

Under every down-hanging head dwell a thousand 
misehiefs. 

This is said of persons who in company sit with 
dt)wiK»i.st eyes and low-bent head, brooding all the 
while on evil designs, hi the Egyptian diar 

lect signifies “ bent downwards.’' 
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543 * 

<Li 

Who&oer ones “ FireJ' has he his mouth hin’iit ? 

Those who cry out most loudly have often the 
least reason to complain. 


544 . 

Coarse meal fen' ever, rather than fine flour at 
certain times onhj. 

This proverb is founded upon the saying of 
Mohammed recorded in the ITadyth or Triulitions : 

The hest worhs are those which last, althomjh they 
should not he of great imjyortaiice. 

is the “coarse meal used by peasjvntH.** 
Itlji “the flour of meal.” AcjJajU “cut off,” “ut 
intervals only.” 


545 . 

iiT* 

Every sheep is suspended hy its {own) taels. 

In a future state, none will be taado to suffer for 
file crimes of others. is the sinew or tendon 

(of Achilles) by which butchers hang up the slaugh- 
tered sheep. 
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54G. 

Zet me onli/ he excused from thy had smells; I do 
not xvant thy ^icr/imes. 

A spooch ill the chtset from a husband to liis 
wife. Leave oft* thy riuh'iiess, 1 require no civilities. 


.'>47. 

AtL 'Bi .U* OtJ* 4 I I ,V be (3^ 

As often as I strike, a xeoted for him he hangs ?(/> 
(another) In t i •ley-si a -k. 

No sooner is one buHluess finished than he sets 
about anotlier. Among Arab sheiks in the desci-t, 
as ■well as in the villages, it is customary that when 
guests arrive on hoi'sebiick, eai^h horse is attached by 
a chain on his h'gs to an iron spike driven for that 
purpose into Iho gi’ound, either before the tout or in 
the ciuirt-yard of the liouse. This sjako, about eight 
inches long, is tsilk.d i('ot<d (oJ.) and every horseman 
carries one with him. As soon as this guest alights 
from his homo the miistiu* of the tent or house takes 
from him tho buley-sack (sJlAu) in which the horse 
receives his food, (and which tho horseman likewise 
carries with him,) and hangs it ujKm a post or nail. 
From tills his people take it in the (.‘veiling and fill 
it witli barley. In this proverb the master’s servant 
complains, that as soon as he has driven one woted 
into tho ground, another horseman aiTives, whose 
barley-sack is hung up, and whoso xcoted must like- 
wise be driven into the gi’ound. 
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548."'^ 

JBe brothers, and keep between you the accounts of 
merehants. 

549 . 

jJLc ^ j 

A handful of consideration rather than a woebe of 

ricfws. 

Woehe (a^j) is an Egyptian corn measure, of 
which six make an erdeb. 


550 . 

i_aL>-j fo 4Ag<*j 

He was wont to swear " by the cutting of of his right 
hand!" He now swears by the giving of his 
money to the poo^' ! ” 

This is said of persons who having been poor 
acquire wealth and immediately assume the language 
of rich people. A low fellow without money, swears, 
“ May my hand be cut off if—” (tlie amputation of 
the hand is a tliiefs punishment). The great and 
rich men swear, “I will give my whole eshites or 
wealth to the poor if — 


551 . 

Uall j j Jf 

Hat and drink, and let the woi'ld go to ruin. 
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5r)2. 

Every one sells his rags in Ids own vMvkei. 

Every one parades or displays his distiii^fnisUinj' 
qualities in his own circle of acquainfemces. 

Ui), 

Okjj iL«1^ 

For tfie s((h’ of thy pahu'e shaH we demolish onr hut ? 

^,,aaall is an Arab hut conatnicted of brushwood 
or reeds. j-aS a stately building or palace. From 
its plural which the peasants pronounce <4 
oksor, we liavo formed Lu.Kor, the temple of Thebes. 

(pronounced kormdly) does not mean in the 
usual sense “for my honoxir,” or “to my honour,” 
but merely “ for my sake,” 


.5 .'■> 4 . 




1 ^./ 


The geurrx.Ks is never sntisjicd with i iches. 

He wants money that he may Wstow it on 


others. 


ur>. 

jdll ^ £jl UK 

We are aU (evicted) with this disease ; (ifod is the 
physician. 

Said in offering consolation to others. 
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.' 556 . 

Eat the present {sent to thee) ami hvcak the dish {in 
which it was hrour/ht). 

The dish -will otherwise remind you of the oi>li- 
gation. iujoj is a small basin of earthonwaro glazed 
on the inside ; it is usual to servo up swoctincatH in 
dishes of this kind. 

555 ’. 

jh>- 

Evei'i/ thing forhuhlm is sweet. 

rm. 

ttt0 ^ 

Every man — ami his own cave. 

Every person has Ins shai’o of tntublc. put 
instead of 

559 . 

idjjulb ■. *1 > m ^l\ j j*is 1 ^. 2 ^ ^ 

Be a thorough Jew, or else do not play with the Old 
Testament. 

Be sincerely attached to a religion however bad, 
rather than laugh at tliis, thy religion. i’byJl tlie 
Books of Moses, which ai-c respected by the MosIimH 
as derived from heaven, but which they believe to 
have suffered by the intevi)olati()nH of Jt*ws and 
Christians, because the mission of Ar<)hanmu‘d wtis, 
as they pretend, foretold in the <.ngin:il text. 
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560 .* 

Like a cat tJmt eats Jiei' own young ones. 
Said of a mother who neglects her children. 


. 561 .* 

The day obliterates the word (or promise) of the 
night 

This verse was quoted in reply to Haroun el 
Basheed by a beautiful woman who at night hsul 
promised that she would bestow her favours on him 
the next moriiing ; but when day appeared she 
declined the perfomaiico of her promise. It htis 
thus become i>i-ovorbial. A similar saying is more 
generally current at Cwro, e.Kpivssing that “the 
promise of the night is rubbed with buttar, which 
onelts away xohen tiui day shines upon it." 

^ 

This means, that, when passion has ceased, we 
forget the promise made while it influenctxl xw. 

. 502 . 

lAhe the ass’s tail, it neve)' increases, and nevei' 
diminishes. 

Applied to one who remains constantly in the 
same condition. There is a popular notion, I know 

2 n 
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not whetlier founded on fact, that the tail of an nss 
never increases in length, but remains jw it was 
when the animal was bom, except as to tho growth 
of hair. is used in Egypt for 


563 . 

j 

lAJce a needle that clothes pec^le and is itself naXvd. 

This alludes to persons under similar circum- 
stances ; and is taken from that fine verse — 

U-J j ci-vwf 

The same moaning is still more forcibly cxproHsod 
in the following verse — 

I hcwe hecome like a wick yJaced in a lamp, 

It affords light to the people while itself is limit. 

564 .* 

Be of good m&monj if you hecome a Uar. 

665 .* 

Ci-uU s j U^\j 'i 

Like the truffle, without any (known) origin, and not 
sending forth any hvam-hm, 

is a species of trufHo found in the iluserte 
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of Syria, (I believe not in Egypt,) which affords 
nourislinient to many Bedouin families. Like the 
European truffles they produce no plant, nor is it 
known how they are proi>j>gated. The Arabs say 
that they are produced by thtinder and lightning. 


5 GO. 

•SVyiS ivonls, but open injiistuu’. 


507 .* 

Horn tmny a hand weak in gainmj is prodhjul in 
sjx-ndintj. 


568 . 

I'hti do<j does not bark in his oum house. 


560 .* 

(JmiJ ijjl j (Ji" 

Every slave whm /le is hinutn/ stmh, and when he is 
scUiated, practises wickedness. 

On the effects of poverty and wealth upon low- 
minded persons. 
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570 . 

Idke the impotent, who glories in the eigottr of his 
father. 

Applied to those who without any just |«‘rsoti{il 
pretensions assiune airs in conHec|uonco of ilu* merit s 
of their ancestors, signifies tmo nalunilly im- 

potent. The ancient Arabs qaiotcd on this suljjeet 
the following fine verse — 

IJ Ul l& (Jyu 

(jji \;X* 

He is the truly noble youth, i&ho says ^'Behold, / atii 
the man," mot he who says “J /// father teas." 

What is above ti’ansluted vigour, is in the 
original Arabic a terra for W'luch the Dietimuiry Jimy 
be consulted. 




571 . 

Hearsay is not like ocular testimony, 
is ocular evidence, equivalent to »oaUu 
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572. 

ffthoK wt'rt to m‘ mi/ bu'k, tfum woiddst fr<niijt>lr it 
uudvr foot. 

Sjud by (lut tjulucky. 


57a 

Did hut the mdiuh dh/esi its mmself! 

CJotild wo Inti rid onrHoIvcs of tho person whom 
wtJ Imvo invited to Imj otir luwiHtjtnfc. It is commonly 
bt‘.Uov«<l in tho Enst tlnit nuliBlies oaten at or after 
meals facilitate tho digiuition of other food, olthougK 
they tluitttsolveH nnnain undigested in tho stomach. 


.574. 

rtKi U( 0^^ {J*^ jji 

I/<i limn lecre to hiquiir after {the dirti/ manner of 
■nutkintf) bread, he moidd not eat it. 


575. 

J/the feUuh were made of gold, eertain parts of him 
iwidd be of wood. 

Although a low jHtroon may attain an exalted 
station, and however his mannem may be improved, 
some remnants of his former meanness will always 
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be conspicuous. Here may be quoted tho ryllowiiig 
verse — 

Ike kAsi. <— aiJ 

. Riches have disclosed in thy chamcter Hui had 
qualities formeftly concealed by thy poverty. 

576 . 

|*}ik ^ 

If I had lighted for thee the ten (Jingers as candles) 
thou toovldst still regard them as if they were in 
da/rhness. 

Said of one who forgets or never achnowit'dgrs 
the most signal services rendered to him. 

577 . 

U 51 jS 

Were it not for fractures there would he no pottery. 

Misfortunes are not without some good conse- 
quences. in the Egyptian dialect for jmS 

578 . 

If his gain lay in the hinder {or filthiest) y-tart of a 
dog he would eai it. 

On a person descending to the vilest modes of 
obtaining profit. 
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5/9. 

ti taasP ^ ^ 

Tf they }iad not dragged me from under him, I 
should have hilled him. 

Said in ridioulo of a biragging follow. 


580. 

ASwwti ^ 

ffhis mouth were silent another part of him would 

82>e.ah. 

Alluding to ono who talked iuc(>shinitlY. 

581. * 

va-jU Irt oloksah 

If the ftdeon had been good for any thing, he would 
not have escajwd the s^iortsman. 

On a porKon indobiod for Hafoty to his insigni- 
ficance or trifling chanictor. In the Rg^ pi inn dialect 
^fJ\i AiSyifl ^^\ “ sniih a thing has OHcaiiod ino ; ” 
“ r have not luH'n able t,o lay holil nf it,” 

582. * 

m 

H i.y* Vi ?! .**.. * ! All ^y il 

<t{syj 

Cursed be the bath that has shomi to Me the hinder 
part of him whose face (even) / should not like 
to see. 

Accident has thrown us into the society of one 
whose very aspect is dlsagreeahle to us. 
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582. 

n<?r iiu*at wid hia mmt oumiof he ctioh-tK f-^frfher in 
the (same) imt. 

Said of ahuskuid and wife ill-8ui{t‘fl ti> oac’li otlu‘r. 
.jtfuay “the ])n*j»:inii}; of viotnala” hi llim witw 
alao iR used by the T‘'jry]»li.in!' 


584. 

<* 

Ui.»<4. jp . JiMJ ^ 

If it were to rain, ehmd.'i wonhl hare appeared, 

585.^' 
cjjU. U 

2b the lion belongs whatet'er hu hand haft ttehed, 

58f>.* 

^^0iS\ S jjl 

Were it not for the tears the ribs would have Iteen 

burnt. 

Tears soothe the pangs of distress. 

587.'*^ 

The ware w not {to he ndiied) aecordint/ to itn 
housitifjs and its ornaments in front. 

Js»- the lionsingH of a horse. The word is 
used to denote the ornaments of a homes heml and 
fon-parf s. 
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588 . 

^ j I/* S c i.'i. iv . yu> j 

{He is) not in hell where neither water nor trees {can 
ho found). • 

A reply to those who bewail without reason the 
sitxxation of another person, ju is one of the upper 
regions in the Mohammedan hell. 

589 . 

If a blow we)'e to fail from heaven it would not light 
upon anything hut his fieok 

Said of tho unfortunate. (Hospecting a blow on 
the nock among tho Egyptums and Arabs, see 
No. 2.) 

590 . 

Ae-l CyU U, j CJ/arl ji 

If I were to trade in winding-sheets, no one would 

die. 

On a person unfortunate in commoreuil specula- 
tions. 


691 .'^ 

n* m ^ 

Ui jjll tij*a iJS" 

Not every one whose face has been blackened can 
say *' I am a blacksmith*’ 
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592 . 

1 ) 

The tongue of &x^eneme has most truth. 


593 .* 

«Uj jS 

If the gain were to approach his mouth, he would 
turn his hack to it. 

Said of the negligerLt and indolent. Iw signifies 
not only the hinder part of the neck, but also the 
back. 


594 . 

• A hand that has been short in rendering se^'vioes to 
others, do not stretch it out in quest of high 
places. 

The selfish person is unworthy of a high station. 

S the final strengthens the imperative, and 
is called by the Arabs By is 

expressed “ the rendering of kind services to 
others ; ” such good oflhces as every one feels it his 
duty to perform towards his fellow creatures. The 
term in this sense is very commonly used; thus 
“ wifi, you be kind enough," when- 
ever the services of a superior or inferior in rank are 
solicited. 
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595.* 

lie reads nothing but the sentences of torments and 
the. Iwvk {f thunderbolts. 

Sai<l of a i>oi-Hou who a.hvn.ys frightens others 
with cliHtwtrous ui* povtentouH Jiews. jjJl L} are 
those of the Konm which threaten, the 

wicked with hull-toriuouts. jilj-all alludes to 
a work written by Ibu Jhwljar which lias 

for its title “The burning Thunderbolts" 

— Ibu Hadjar in an author much esteemed 
among the Olemas of (.Jairo ; Hoveral of his works on 
tlie Hadyth or Tradition (<‘s|>rci.iliy his Annotations 
it) Kiwttdlany'H C’oiuincutary on the Hadyth,) serve 
!is gtiides in the htetures deiivured at the Mosque el 
Asltar. 

59G. 

oSiJk^vb ijii ^ laiU.^ 

Not a single yrain of mustard seed falls from his 

hands. 

Biiitl of the care with which a miller watches his 
l»r«»j>fHy Mustaid seed is oxlifiuoly small. 

597. 

I)o not put off the work of this day till to-mot'row. 
“to defer," “ put back," Ac. 
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598* 

U\ J^\ i 

Do not trust the emir if his vizir cheat thee. 

599. 

jJj ^ 

The serpent brings forth nothing hut a little serj^nt. 

600. 

4U\ f j M i t 

Who gives not thanks to men, gives not thanks to God. 

601.* 

jSOm H 

Do not ridicule the short and thin-hearded, as long 
as thou thyself art voithout a heard. 

For the Egyptians more frequently say 

L)f In |J U the ma stands for U or U JjL» 

602.* 

^ ^ 51 

The houwk is not frightened hy the ones of the creme. 

It is not size that imparts courage or strength, 
is a species of buzzard common in Egypt and 
Syria. s®® No. 3. 
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603. 

uoJi\ ^ AeC\J "i 

He j^nds no ancent to heaueu and no seat o?i earth. 

Said of one so porplfxod juid embarrassed that 
he knows not whoro to turn. 




604. 

^<w JO ^ 

Who knocks at the door loill hear the answer. 


605. 

All that is known is not told. 


606. 

^ Ai£ 

The inisfovtunes of some ^people are advantages to 

others. 
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607 .* 

The afflicted mother who has lost her children is not 
like the woman who weeps fin' hire. 

For laijj the Egyptians now use the word 
to express those hired “ pleuieuses,” or mouniers. 

608 . 

He does not know in the heavens any thing but 
Sirius. 

He knows only the most conspicuous part of 
heaven. A saying applied to persons little versed 
in the details of business. 

609 . 

^J^u^ j ii(p^a=V/* 

A fool — and free license was allowed. 

The word in Arabic has two significations. 
It means, as here, the liberty granted to a person 
who is high in favour to do whatever he pleases, a 
circumstance usually the case with Turkish go- 
vernors' favourites. It is also used as an exclamation 
on entering the houses of strangers, and passing by 
the places occupied by women, that they may be 
warned to retire; it then is equivalent to “with 
your leave,” or “ take care ; ” and in this sense it is 
frequently employed. 
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610* 

V*" jr* ^ 

Xot tti l•l’('?7/ ftur in n(u<i “ Wflrome." 

Ill Kfjypi V*-/» “ wclcojno." In tlie 

Hedjsl!! it. nu’nurt “ yon an* walconiP to it,” or “ I 
am rtwiy for it,” ami in the tjsnul roply given by 
aervanlH when eoininan«l»Hl to tin any thing by their 
mastera In Kgypt. the KiTvant Hays cm timt oeca- 
aion ** I am ready.” 


Oil. 

4U* ijjJue Jli U 

« Will/ is the so hotf'’ One ((tinU'i'nul, 

‘‘Every person nrv^is for his own {unfiappy) 
state" 

{jiLKtU U i» hero UMCt! it» tho same manner as 
tJ3 1. (hoo No. 520,) uml aignifioa “what is tho 
matter with tho funi-val,” Ac. A burial or funeral 
is «U(l to 1 m) hot, or wanu, when crowds of 

mournors attend it, ciying loudly. Tho women on 
those owistHiouH wave their handkorchiefa with both 
hands over tlioir heads, and following the bier, sing 
tho praises of the d<‘cr.iM'tl, whom, whether mole or 
femtde, they oelebrute chiefly for beauty or finery - 
“ What a beautiful turban he had I ” “ What a 
lovely person she was ! ” “ What a fine veil she 
wore 1 " 
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612 . 

X Mt M «** 

He done knows the heat of the hath who has 
entered it. 

613 . 

L^UsM ^ (j». ^j ya> Lo 

No right is lost which is followed hy demands. 

614 . 

W 

The had cows only remain at the mangers. 

Said of those who continue as burthens on their 
families or Mends. The good cows are either sold 
or employed in the field. is the plural of 

"a manger.” 

615 . 

✓ 

It is not every woman who blows (the fire) that 
cooks also. 

It may likewise mean "not every woman who 
puffs herself up or assumes airs ; " for the word 
may be used figuratively in Arabic as in English. 

616 . 

lX ^ 

Mvery thing crooked-necked is not a camel 
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f^I7. 

It As 7int. er<>n/ npii'if. th(t <‘ntci's tlu' ifhtusn hoith'. 

\V«', csaniiot' |H‘rsiia(lo or compel cvei’y pcwm to 
scn’o ovir puipoM-.s. Sorccrcru who protcurl to con- 
fine hoMtile or fauultar npiritH in a glane )»ottlo (AijiS) 
arc OH well kmtwn in the ns in Europe. 

fUa 

jjtS Liiiyu*/* Sifi ^ Ul 

No worm-eaten hmn remains without foaling a 
half-blind me<(sure7\ 

Every had t-liing fincls sornotlang equally bad to 
n\utoh it. The wt»rd jJ ie frequently used in the 
sense here (‘xprossed, as «xb\5 jJ “he rcnuiiuod sit- 
ting;” iji»- fPJio “he continued railing or abusing 
until — ” 

G1.0. 

■ ^ 

On ftccomt of her foie, talking tkeg seni her to woo 
(for « friend). 

Said ironically of a woman who spoke in a moan 
or vulgar manner, according to the Egyptian 

dialect for »J>*j 

620 . 

Ajr c ja'*^'***^! 

Jle who is bashful with his cousin, gets no boij by h&\ 

This saying is often addressed to a friend whom 

2 V 
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we entreat to render us some service, or to pay a 
debt. If we are ashamed, or act bashfully with him, 
we obtain nothing from him. It is a goneml custom 
in the Levant to mairy the first cousin, and bore 
this name stands for “wife.” Cousins thus married 
continue to call each other ** cousins, even after the 
marriage, and not “husband and wife ; because the 
tie of first-cousinship is universally regiirdod more 
sacred than that of matrimony, winch may be, and 
is firequently, dissolved at the momentary caprice of 
either party. Thus the man calls his wife in tho 
house ^ ti-oj V. “ 0 daughter of my uncle ; ” and 
the wife says to her husband h “C son of 

my uncle.” 


621. 

jffe is Uke the cocks of the Bedowins, eating dmg and 
calling to payers gratis. 

Said of one who is left, notwithstanding all his 
services, to live in poverty and contempt. The cock 
is likened to the mmmn, because he crows at the 
time of morning prayers when the muezzin calls the 
people to their devotions, is the Egyptian 

pronunciation of The phrase “ for Go<r8 sake,” 
or “gratis,” is expressed by dl The Bedouins (liere 
designated by the word Aroih,) have no criers or 
muezzins but their cocks. 
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622 . 

None (jot the cow hut the hddhy. 

The arbitrator himself seijsed upon the object of 
dispute. ^ is an expression frequently used, 
mejming “thou luist luckily gotten it,” “it was 
exactly what thou shouldest have had,” “it fell 
a})propriatoly to thy lot.” lJ3 ^ (from the verb 
originally signifies “ it is perfect for thee.” 

623 . 

« ✓ 
y;i\ l!y)\ j !:/• 

To him ii'hofie mother itt the hot fev&r, and whose 
father is the cold fever, from whence can health 
come ? 

Children suffer from the discordant tempers of 
their parents. <na*r in the Egyptian diidect for 

024 . 

No one extracts the oil hut the oil-pressei'. 

To every sort of labour its own particular work- 
man. jLud,! is the person who works at the 
or oil-mill. 

025 . 

He who leaves (the fame of (jood or yreat works) 
cfler him, does not die. 
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626 . 

^jalgC j 

A covm'ed dish and a handmaid for a farthimfs 
worth of sprats. 

The construction is o-d* 

the inversion is for the sake of the rhyme at tlm end. 

is the copper cover placed over the most choice 
dishes in setting them before the guesh'^. The 
female slave is here supposed to bring one of those 
dishes into the room, a great honour (touftoved upon 
the company and upon the dish she carries, becausci 
female slaves attend only on extrswmliuary oecasiojis. 
The small fishes called hfujj very intich resemble 
sprats of from two to four inches long; tla-y jiro 

found in the tanks and ponds of Egypt after the 

inundation subsides. In these ponds the fish of the 
Nile deposit their spawn ; and when the river sinks,, 
the fishermen stop up the communication between it 
and the ponds until the water becomes so shallow 
that they can take- the young fry in immense <]uan- 
tities, by means of wicker baskets dragged along the 
bottom. In order to feed the young fish, or hisan/e, 
they throw oil-cakes called hohna. (made of 

the dregs of hemp oil,) into the ponds, and this 
fattens them in a short time. At present the 
government has declared the whole fishciy a public 
concern, and lets it out to several companies. In 
November and December the hisari/e form one of 
the prmcipal dishes of the middling classes at Cairo, 
and one pennyworth of them is sufficient to satisfy 
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a person. The original name of the bisnrye, as I 
have heard, is Of the {an ancient 

copper coin of Egypt) few now r<*miiin, they being 
no longer current ; ten of tlrein were equal to one 
panu The pi-eposition is put here for JjfS and 
in tliis Honso is ofttui used ; thus in the common 
question “for what?” or “what for?” ^ 
stands for or Ji 

(} 27 . 

jj^J\ Si Jilli Jyu U 
lie wants of dried fruits only the zarour. 

Said of uureiiHonahle demands. Tlie is here 
a superfluous particle, Jis alresuly noticed. (See 
No. 263.) JjbJi are " dried fruits ” (and ,_^i “the 
seller of dried fruits”). Zarour is a small fruit 
resembling a cherry in size, and an apple in taste 
and colour. It grows xipon a low thorny shrub in 
tUHeront parts of Syria, where I have seen it, espe- 
cially in tlie Valley of the Jordan. I believe that it 
is not a native of Egypt, and it is inrely to be found 
in the shops of those Damascus people who sell dried 
fruits at Cairo. 


628 . 

j*l5 Ai’W" jAa 

He was not a mitch for his nwther4n-law — he then 
rose (ujainst his wife. 

Finding the actual enemy too powerful, he 
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attacks the weak and innocent. In the Egyptian 
dialect a-U signifies “I am quite a match 

(or an overmatch) for him.” U “I am not 

a match for him,” Instead of tjV^\ we find 
— according to the practice before mentioned of 
putting the J for ^_jLc — and vice versa. 


629 . 

Death was not sufficient for the dead, the grave 
moreover must pt'ess tvpon him. 

It is believed by Mohammedans that the tomb 
presses upon the body therein deposited either 
lightly or heavily according to the sins or merits of 
the deceased. This saying therefore means “not 
only was he punished for his sins by death, but the 
very tomb pressed upon him.” Here means 

“ moreover,” or “ even,” — i ^ Sc\)j — ^having no 
reference to time. Thus it is said (Jo~ 

“he abused him and even (or moreover) stnick 
him.” 


630 . 

ill jju U 

The fraud is not complete unless it he practised upon 
clever and cunning p&rsons. 

It requires no ability to cheat the stupid. 
is the plural of “able,” “active,” and also 
“ knowing and expert in business.” 
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631. 

L5^ (J^AJ Uo 

■False coin is passed upon none hut the shrewd 
ha/nhe)\ 

The over-shrewd are most easily cheated. JjJ-jj 
(LJlc “ it' enters upon him ; ” that is, “ it is passed 

✓ On' — 

upon him.” The money-changers (J,^) in Egypt 
are mostly Jews. In Syria, especiaUy at Aleppo, 
these seyrafs, or bankers, are depositories of the cash 
of all the wealthy merchants. Each has in his shop 
a kind of Giro-bank, where sums of money are paid 
and received by his transferring them from one 
account book to another. This system much fiwjili- 
tates payments, and is conducted with sufficient 
security. 


G32. 

(Be is) like the perverse porter who calls upon Ood 
only when he is under f/te load. 

He never thinks of God but when he is suffering 
from misfortune. The porters are accustomed to 
exclaim at every step while they cany heavy bui*- 
thens, “ 0 God I 0 God ! ” 411 1 4J1 U A porter 
or the carrier of a load is called in Egypt JlL also 
JV or JU 
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633 . 

- ✓ 

(U\ ^J^S ^Jx. ^ JlS UatT ^ 

n •» * ^ 

“ Which dost thou most love of thy chiUhx'n?" *‘Thnt 
otie,” he replied, whose nwthei's conduct I most 
strictly ^vatch!’ 

The father loves most that child of whose 
mother's fidelity he does not onteitain a douht. It 
must be recollected that in consetiuence of a plurality 
of wives the children of different bods are often 
found in one man’s house. The Arabic scholar will 
easily perceive that the latter part of this proverb 
would not decently hear a literal translation. 

634 . 

^ bo 

Ihou didst not visit me, and thou art my ne'ujldwur, 
{and) comestfrom Cairo upon my jackass. 

Said of a person deficient in polite attentions 
towards those who had a right to expect them from 
him. 


635 . 

irl^l Lliy« 

The death of the wife is the renewal of the wedding. 

Here is an allusion to the custom of taking a 
new wife immediately on the death of a fonticr. 
So universally is this practised, that no blame what- 
ever is attached to a man or woman who remarry— • 
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tlie former in the next fortnight, the latter after the 
stipulated term of forty days, from the death of their 
partners. 


636 . 

jiJ\ toKl Jillai' 

Hwx who makes chaff of hi/mself the cows will ecti. 

He who does not support his own dignity will 
be slighted and ill-treated. No Levantine will read 
thiH sentence without exclaiming “ El ha/mdoo V 
illcihy!” “Thanks he to God! that is not my 
foible!” 


637 . 

/• 

liT* 

He who absents himself loses his shoA'e (<»’ his share 
absents itself). 

That thou mayst prosper, attend to thy task. 
(_ _ “ the lot bestowed by fate,” also “ a share or 

portion.” 

638 . 

A ba/rher opened {his shop) — the first person whom he 
shaved was scald-headed. 

Said of business commenced inauspiciously. 

“a barber,” the same as after ^ is understood 

“he opened his shop.” In the Egyptian dialect 
is for “to begin with ; ” and the word is 
generally used by shopkeepers to express the first 

2 o 
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sale they make in the mcniing. Tlnw they say, “ I 
sold it cheap to you, that I might hogln (this day’s 
sale) with a goodly work.” 

^ 


639. 

A hanh'upt and an iisumr do not dmujm'. 
They easily conclude a hargiiin. 


He wJn> cooks a had thimj, eats of it. 

The promoter or conti'iver of a hid uttiiir suffers 
from it. 


64I.‘* 

Jji!\ Jj*. ^ ^ 

Who is Oweyshe in the market of the cotfou-ijorn ? 

^ A person great or famous in his own imm<!<liat(4 
neighbourhood, is lost when he enters tlie crowd 
upon the stage of this world. aAjjc is a diminutive 
of iJtyc. a woman’s name. The diminutive is often 
applied to the names of children who are fiivourites 
with their parents or acquaintances. Eveiy morniug, 
just after sunrise, the women of the lower classes at 
Cairo take the cotton-yam, which they have spun 
at home, for sale to certain bstzsLrs where 
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of course there are great crowds of women, and 
where Oweyshe, however eminent in her own quar- 
ter, is not distinguished from the others. The sale 
of this yam is one of the few means by which 
females can earn an honest livelihood at Cairo, and 
an industrious woman may support herself by 
spinning. 


642 , 

hlSliM > 1 .^ »\iVl J 

Who likes thee, like him ; and who wishes thee at a 
dista/nce, wish him at a still greater distance. 

jfjjj literally “give him more.” Here is to be 
understood t-Jh 4 Of ^ similar meaning 

is the following proverbial saying : 

jlijOJ (_JoU 

Who abomdons thee, abandon Jmn, for surely thou 
hcwt no occasion to meet him ; and who sold thee 
for a dindr, sell him for a hen’s egg. 

The Egyptians say ai; and in the same 
sense aS u,.s!fu — thus, “ such a one likes 

me,” or “ is fond of me.” 


643 . 

He who is not ashamed does whatever he likes. 
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644 * 

* ^ 
jLj jj.\^ cr* 

J?e ii;Ao inti/mately freqmnia i><‘oph>, for forty days, 
has become one of thdr number. 

is often used insteiid of 
( 545 . 

Truth becomes disagreeMo to the fool only. 

64 ( 5 . 

I Jfiis-j [jOA (J^5 

He who eats (done, conyhs alone. 

The egotist or selfish miser is alxinduned in his 
misfortunes, ^jes. to cough with the throat crjuimuMl, 
or when one has been almost suffocated by some- 
thing sticking in the windpipe. It is r(jckonc<l a 
shame in the East to eat alone, and those who do so 
are despised as misera 


647 . 

loji U 

This is not the bishop's square. 

This is not the proper place for a person. A 
saying derived from the chess-board, where the 
square is called or “ house.” 
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648 . 

A hair dresser, and she combs (o?* dresses the hair 
of) her daughter. 

Tids is said of good work, such as is executed by 
skilful artists when they work “ con amore.” £Ls.l. 
among the peasants signifies “ a woman who earns 
her livelihood by combing and cleaning the long 
thick hair of the female villagers, which she after- 
wards plaits,” an operation to wliich all the respect- 
able Turkish women submit at least once in every 
week. This business is performed in towns at the 
baths by professional women called lih 


649 . 

How very great is the number of my wooers; hut 
how small the quantity of my furniture. 

A pretty girl, but too poor to obtain a husband, 
comprises the whole furniture — beds, sofas, 
kitchen utensils, chinarware, &c. which a wife brings 
to her husband, amounting often to a greater value 
flian the price paid for the girl to her &ther. She 
retains, however, the property of this furniture, 
unless she demands a divorce, when the husband 
may daim it on her leaving his housa 
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650 

Nobody considers himself its contemptible. 

In the Egyptian dialect oj>- in UHod for jLa.'i — 
and commonly for <uju 

651 . 

S S l-« cS j*Kj 

He who talks about that toldoh does not concern /dm, 
will hear something not pleasing to him. 

652 * 

<—>^1 U 

Eow many cm'e the roads tIuU lead not to the /teart ! 
U is here to be uoderstood as U b 

663. 

<dju. SjjtAliJI J U 

Among die pottery there is none like him. 

He is distinguished only among his low com- 
panions. 

654. 

J«aJ 'i ijr* 

S[e who ca/nnot reoxdi to the bunch of g^'apes, says 
of it, *‘It is sown" 
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655 . 

m ^ 

I ^ ^ I ^t\iy7 ( 

He who distributes hran in alms, for him it is 
roritten in the Booh of Destiny that he is to 
receive a puff of wind upon the s&i'dt. 

The ser5,t is that narrow bindge by which the 
Moslims pass over the precipice of Hell towards the 
avenues of Paradise. 


656 . 

Of him wlw mames in tike hird-marhet, the divot'ce 
will he {as guich as one can say) "good night” 

Women of the lower class and of tinohaste cha- 
racter sell pigeons and other birds in the different 
b4zd,rs of Cairo. Here is to be understood <6^ 

Jyi^ That a person went off in luxste, 
is expressed thus, JlS "he said 

‘good evening,’ and went away." In tlie East on 
quitting a company it is not usual to make long 
adieus ; a man says merely “ good night,” or “ good 
morning,” and immediately withdrawn The pro- 
verb may perhaps also mean, that* if the person 
marries in the morning at the bird-market he will 
be divorced on the evening of the same day. 
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657 . 

From the "beginning of the nuegar dmjs wne in it. 

The affair was badly concerted from the fimt. 
in the Egyptian dialecjt Hignifice “dregs or 
lees,” the same as 

058 . 

{He is) like the world ; no conjidmee ix to be placed 

in him. 


059 . 

ti l.« (Jt-O 

As the sheep does with the acacia-pitke, the aoaoior 
pulse does with the sheip^x skin. 

is the fruit of the mimosa csdlwl iat^ or k-l 
consisting of a small pulse or pod resembling that 
of caxobs. It contains several beans, and when fresh 
is excellent food for cattle ; when dried it is used by 
the tanners in Upper Egypt and all the Bctlouina of 
Arabia to tan sheep’s skins. 

000 . 

✓ 

jlfill j*l3 J-hi OJ} c. y .C<i 

It is written upon the cueumber leaf, “i/e who 
watches dimng the night sleeps during the day.” 

He who passes the night in revelry is unfit for 
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bTosiness durkig tbe day. “Ji is wrium v/pon ths 
cucwmher leaf” signifies that it is ■written where 
even, the meanest people may read it, as cucumbers 
are veiy cheap and common in Egypt. JJJ\ and 
are here put for jjJib and or JJJl J In 
this manner the Egyptians firequen-tly dispense -with 
the prepositions ^ and J 

661 . 

There are no fans in heU^ 

^\y* the plural of “a fan made of the 

chips of date-leaves.” 

662 . 

He who loses an opportunity of {eaiing) the meat, 
let him feed on the broth. 

An Arabian stoiy relates that the bird kombar 
(;-i5 of the lark species,) once invited King Solomon 
to dine, and requested that all his courtiers might 
accompany him. The king inquired whether there 
was a suiBBcient supply of food for so large a com- 
pany ; and received in answer, that everything 
necessary had been provided. The guests arrived 
and seated themselves near the banks of a river ; 
when dioner time approached the kombar came fly- 
ing with a locust in his bill. Havmg eaten some 

2 H 
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of it htimself, lie threw tho rest into the water, and 
addressed this proverb to Iuh royal gneat, advising 
hiin to satiate himself with the lociiist-hrotli. The 
wise monarch smiled, he and his attendants ilnink 
some of the water, thanked their host, and dejairted. 

603. 

JaaCU 

He who Udhs with the Zotty comm it a a Kin (Ujainst 

himself. 

Avoid the conversation of unmannerly prixons. 
(Jbj an Arabian tribe noted for the coammess of 
their manners. I have heard at Oaii'o, (hut oinnot 
affirm as fact,) that a small tribe of iiHotty is still 
established in some villages of Palestine. 

664.^ 

m ✓ 

h/ tjjij u 

After Ahhdddn no village remainK (or cm?,?). 

This is said in derision of the praises wliich 
people so lavishly bestow upon their native places, 
even the most miserable hamlets. Ahhdddn. (JSU) 
was a place on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
bdonging to the district of Sowdd. I am ignorant 
whether Ahhdddn exists at present or not ; nor can 
I imagme why the Egyptians sliould have intro- 
duced it into one of their proverbial sayings, iy 
signifies a village in the modem dialect of Egypt. 
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665 . 

w X 

There is not in the fenny boat any {gratis or) for 
Ood’s sahe. 

There every person must pay his fare. ^ is used 
in the same manner as the expression “for God’s 
sake,” Le. gratis. 

6G6. 

t« 

The dust alone can fill the eye of mm, 

Man continues to be ambitious or covetous until 
he is deposited in the dust. Common expressions 
are (for "lus eye is full,” or 

“he possesses every object of his desire, he is 
satiated;” i^u U b “this does not fill his eye,” 
or content him. This figurative sense is restored in 
the proverb to the real metming of “ to fill the eye.” 
i^\ji here signifies the “dust of the 

grave.” A saying of Mohammed resembling this 
proverb in sense is recorded as follows : — 

667 .* 

(J^l |*Uj ^ yr* 

He who has a head at the sellers of shea’s heads, 
does not de^ at nigh,. 

The person whose fortune is intrusted to the 
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hands of strsxngors, cannot enjoy repose. Tlio poor 
at Cairo buy sheep’s heads and for a trifle have 
them boiled in the bfiz4r by persons who arc not 
only cooks, but sellers of sheep’s heads, and there- 
fore called or in the Egyptian dialect 


668 . 

Of that person at whose w-dding thou dost not ecU, 
eat at the funeral. 

Lose no opportunity of gaining from a stingy 
person. The more natural construction of this pro- 
verb would be 

s\ja iS sH ll^i jUIj 'i 

The word ^ means the first days of mourning 
after a person’s death, generally spent by his rela- 
tions in loud expressions of grief ; sumptuous enter- 
tainmmits being ^ven to the mouniers. Instead of 
\je. the Egyptians say also which is a corniption 
of jj'L. 


669 . 




ur* 


He who is faiigued shall repose {aftmourds). 

is the expression used in inviting a person 
to sit down when he enters a room, as the Arabs say 
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670. 

(•y ^ J ^ 

1 have no cows, nor do I set myself as a 
sorcerer. 

I have no money left to assist thee (or to supply 
the want of thy lost cow). |*jSl “ I rise ” (to do or 
to be), “ I suddenly begin to be.” 

671. 

Lri» i/iii er* 

He who is not satisfied with the government of Moses, 
will he satisfied with «Ae government of Pharaoh. 

This saying has latterly been often quoted to 
express that those who did not like the Mamelouks, 
must now submit to the still more tyrannical go- 
vernment of Mohammed Aly. The construction is 
according to the vulgar dialect of Cairo, it should 
have been (more correctly) 

(Xsr; jXsc: 


672. 

li! ^ Le 

It is nothing hut the fire of the Mdgicms. 

Said to a person who highly values that wbicld 
finally must hurt him. The Madjous, or Idolate^ 
adore the same element which bums them. 
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era.* 

ijll *:ua£te\ Jjjj U 

He wJio does not taste the {best part of the) meat 
likes the lungs. 

The poor must he content with that which the 
rich disdains. The lungs arc eaten only by the 
poor. Instead of hj the Egyptians move commonly 
use the term im in speaking of lungs. 

074 . 

Lo y\ 

Of him whose cook is a beetle, what may not he 
the dishes? 

What can the work bo if slovenly fools are 
employed to execute iti the largest 

species of or scarabseus, and cited, like the 

latter, as an emblem of ugliness and filth. It is the 
same animal which the learned Arabians sometimes 
call (J*>- 

675 . 

ijAi ^ 

He who eats a hen of the sultan will return her 
to him a cow. 

On the heavy fines imposed on those who em- 
bezzle the public money. is constantly used to 
imply “the taking of illegal gain.” Thus 
“he has cheated me ^ “ he has eaten 

(embezzled) some of the money.” But it always 
supposes that the eater has betrayed at the same 
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time the trust or confidence placed in him. There- 
fore it is not said of a shopkeeper vrho cheats his 
customer by overcharges — but “ he 

cheated him ■” but if my servant overcharges me in 
an account of my expenses, I say “he has 

cheated me,” 

G76.* 

Him vjhom goodness cannot mend, evil will not 

mend. 

On such incorrigible persons as cannot be 
softened by kindness nor corrected by punishment. 
On this subject the following verse is cited ; — 

^ ftUh eUbSi 

677. 

lie who loves a thing often talks of it. 

Literally “ abounds in the mentioning of it.” 

678. 

(iWf^ J ‘il J‘^ ^ 

Who is able to restore {what was) yesterday, <yr 
to ^piaster over the rays' of the sun f 

One is as impossible aS the other. This is 
generally said of any undertaking quite beyond the 
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reach of human power, (from to cover 

a wall or anything with mud, plaster, &c. 

679. 

Among wondmful tilings is a xorc-cgal person who 
is an oculist. 

A TYin.Ti should first attend to his own defects. 
In Egypt those quacks are styled who pretend 
to cure the eyes, for which pmpDsi* they usually 
employ a mixture of mineral or metallic suhstaiu'cs, 
especially antimony, and from this they derive them 
name. 

680. 

- % 

Man is only man hy his money. 

This vile saying is in opposillnn to the celebrated 
answer given to the great Aiub chief, or King of 
Hyra, Noman Ibn Monzer, by his enemy and rival 
Dhamra Ibn Dhamxa, whom Nomau when he came 
iato his presence reproached for the memmess of his 
look and the smallness of his person. The noble 
Bedouin replied, “Surely the worth of a man lies 
in two of his smallest parts— his heart and lus 
tongue !” 

^UmI j l<u1 

Others affirm that this answer was ^veu by the 
Arab Mady Kerb to the King of Persia. 
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681 . 

— O - O •'X 

When wert thou chxnged into a queen, 0 pawn f 

Said of low people suddenly elevated. This is 
taken from the chess board, when a pawn passes to 
queen The \ of is superfluous, and 

must be ascribed merely to the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion. The ancient poet Abou Tamam has a similar 
expression : 


682 .* 

OM ji j irlsAi LS-J/iAi ^UaluuJl Jil 

Of him who ecUs the sultdn’s broth, the lips will be 
scalded, should it be even at a very distant 
time. 

On the dangers attending those who accept 
lucrative situations under Eastern rulers. The J^| 
is here in its true sense and implies “ illegal eatiag," 
or "gain.” stands for aS;^ Thus 

it is said \j\ “ I ate q/* his bread,” as if ^ 

preceded or as a host says to his guest, 

" eat of the meat,” for ^ fS 
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cm. 

A snudl date- done imps up the mtee-jar. 

Great princeB often owo their security to the 
tneancst of their Hulyccts ; or, gi'oat concerns are 
supported by tiic most trifling circniustanc’es. 
is the diminutive of That tl»e largo watoi'-jars, 
"which are of this form — 



may be kept in an upright position and well 
balanced, some small stones are often put under 
them. 

684 . 

^\i 

The ad/mser of the fool is (or becomes) his enemy* 

The word is applied in Egypt not only to 
. a fool, but also to an obstinate headstrong person. 
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685 . 

c-o c iAJ 

They embraced her, she remained silent ; they re- 
preached her, then she assumed airs. 

She dreads the reproach, but is not ashamed of 
the deed. “ to enjoy female society.” 

from ^ which signifies “ the twisting of the body 
and coy motions of a woman impatient of reproacL” 
The same word is often used to express similar 
motions produced by coquetry or voluptuousness, 
and the women of Cairo flatter themselves that their 
^ is superior to that of all other females in the 
Levant. 


686 . 

The blowing of the stable. 

This is said on two occasions ; first, when a 
person resembles a horse that issues from his stable 
in full vigour, snorts and breathes high, blows out 
at the nostrils, and strikes the ground with his 
hoofs, but soon after is found to be tired ; secondly, 
it is applied to a person resembling the grooms of 
the stable, who puff themselves up and give them- 
sdves great airs, fellows noted in Egypt for their 
insolence. 
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Uiuill 

The fire of reeds is of rapid t’jiim (iou. 

The passions of thos© ■who have no energy of 
oharaoter are easily subdued. 

688 . * 

iAtf 

Se was hoi'n with Noah in the ark. 

Of ancient origin, of long st.-mding. 

689 . * 

Man is the slave of heiie/ioence. 

Beneficent actions and kindnesses enslave a man 
to the generous. 

690 . 

•* 

^ 

I alighted (at his house) in a harren vaUey. 

Said of an inhospitable mansion, in allusion to a 
passage of the Koran (Chapter xiv), wherein it is 
said 

^ iJijO ^ uuiL«1 ^Jl\ \uj 

by which val% is xmdei-stood the ■vahey of Mekka. 
ixc stands here for sois. or ^ -—these prepositions 
being in common conversation frequency misused 
one for the other. 
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691 , 

Advice given in the midst of a crowd is loathsome. 

ili! the (place) filled (-with people). in the 

Egyptian dialect “loathsomeness,” “disgust,” &c. 
This meaning is well expressed by an ancient poet, 
as follows : 

f , m \ j \jM Id j 

If I should find my friend in the wrong, I reproouih 
him secretly; hut in lyresence of com;pany, I 
praise him. 


692 . 

People rcserrdile still more the time in which they 
livCj than they resemhle their fathers. (Verbatim 
— Men, with their time, are more similar to it, 
than to their fathers.) 

This proverb means, that the general state of 
society, its notions and manners, have more influence 
upon man than education or the example set by his 
parenta A maxim equally just as sagacious. It 
might have been expressed more precisely in Arabic 
thus — 

$- 

J!i^\ (jwwUll 
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093 . 

^ 4 ^ 4 

The clarionet is in my nkem and the breath in my 
mouth {ready for jibiyiny). 

Usecl to express “I «,m cniniilcft'ly roiidy for 
business.” is & soi’t of clarionet very conunon in 
the Levant. 

094 . 

Jai 

(Like) the look of the miser at his hnnh'd^it debtor. 



695 . 

blAA 

The presents of oivr friends are {as dear to vs as if 
they were) wpon the leaves of rue. 

It is well known that pro.sciil.s are frequently 
interchanged between friends in the East. A thing 
is generally presented wrapped in a handkerchief, or 
placed on the leaves of some fi'jigj'ant herbs or 
flowers. is the plant rue, a favourite among 
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tte Turks and Arabs, wixose drawing-rooms often 
contain it in pots. It is likewise called 

m ^ 

Here we must understand 

696 . 

He is mnning away, yet shouts loudly. 

Instead of endeavoming to facilitate his escape 
by silence, he attracts notice by crying with a loud 
voice. For it is more usual to say 

697 . 

Give me wool to-day, and take sheep to-morrow. 

Applicable to those who give small presents 
hoping to receive some more valuable in return. 
This is almost universally the case where a Levan- 
tine makes a present to an European. 

698 . 

He is high-minded, hut &mpty-hdUed. 

699 . * 

m 

jU.i\ j jOiS 

It is not larger than a button, yet it annoys us. 
The merest trifles may cause vexation and pain. 
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jj is a silk button wbich fastens tbe gown about the 
neck, jjt means here “the innermost, the secret, 

the mind, the secret intention.” JmJI '* 
tresses and occupies our inmost thoughts, it vexes 
us so this expression is frequently rwed. Of the 
same sense is We hear also ^ 

or jy “lie is vexed.” ^ “do not 

vex me.” 

^TOO. 

Uu^ J-A> jyA 

J$ this a drum hidden unde-r the clothing^ 

The drum will be heard although it may be 
hidden. The question means, “Do you s»q)pose 
that so awkward an attempt to conceal this mystery 
can hide it from the public ? ” 

701 . 

xjuXiMj ^sj\ j ti.ii C w U 1^1* 

Mitsh hecame so common and was scattered about, so 
that even the cows used it. 

Said of a precious thing used by mean people ; 
or of a distinguished personage connected with those 
unworthy of his acquaintance. 


702 . • 

It is thy face, 0 woman in grief, when oimemented 
and attired. 

A reproof to an ugly woman angry at her face 
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and endeavouring to deck it -with ornaments. This 
saying is applied to all vain attempts at concealing 
natural deformities or bad qualities. means 

“the jewels or gold and silver ornaments of the 
the head or neck.” hjJ] “whatever is used at a 
woman’s toilette for the purpose of personal decora- 
tion;” such as the kohel for her eyes; the henna 
for her fingers, the perfume for her hair, &c. 


703 . 

Is this an art of drugs? 

Is it as difficult as the profession of a druggist ? 
This is said to imply that it is as a matter of which 
the knowledge may be easily acquired. in the 

Egyptian dialect signifies all the different drugs, 
spices, simples, &o., which are found in druggists’ 
shops, and winch cannot well be distinguished one 
from another without mudh skill and patience. 


704 .* 

It is m hour’s poison. 

It is of a very destructive quality, causing almost 
immediate ruin. 

2 K 
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705 . 

** **« 

Is this provision for a year ? 

Said in advising a person not to squander away 
his little stock of provisions, and to regulate his 
expenses. 


706 .* 

Mf 

Kjll ^ 

This dead (person) is not worth the wiping. 


707 . 

(..^1 

Tear off the curtain of dovht hy questions. 

Doubt is here personified as a veil or curtain 
■with which virgin truth or knowledge is covered. 
In its original sense lJaa signifies to remove the 
veil of a woman so that her face may be exposed. 
Hence are derived the other significations, disgracing 
and violating, certain consequences in the East at- 
tending the removal of a woman’s veil by force. 
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708 . * 

The camels have reached the sycamore tree. 

jUu is a lino of camels walking one behind 
another, each being fastened by its halter to the tail 
of the one immediately before him. In the open 
country of Egypt large sycamore trees are frequently 
found by the side of public fountains under 

the shade of which travellers and cattle often repose. 

709 . * 

The hnije has reached the hone. 

The wound is deep. 


710 . 

tmJSj 

The door has rested v/pon its fdnges. 

Everytlung has been placed in its proper situ- 
ation. . 
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711 . 

The axe has fallen v/pon the head. 
The blow was well directed. 


712 . 

A small leaf, and it was wetted. 

A poor little creature, and. overwhelmed by miS' 
fortune 


713 . 

3 ^ cJ^ ^ Cl I 3 AijjiSiU 

4# 

One shaved Ms heard, a second phcked out his hairs ; 
every one, they said, according to his own liking. 

The abridged phrase jJk is often 

used in the same sense as “de gust.il>u» non est 
disputandum.” jii stands for to express it 
clearly we should e&j, ^ llespeot- 

ing the true meaning of sytji> see No. 202. When- 
ever the word heard is mentioned in the same 
phrase with a term expressing some object dirty or 
contemptible, it always implies disrespect or ridicule 
towards the owner of the beard, this appendage so 
venerated among the Arabs. Indeed they cany 
their scruples respecting it to such a degree that 
when a person relates a story or sings a song in 
which occur the words dung, hogs, dogs, or other 
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terms denoting what they regard as filthy or impure, 
he requests any of his auditors who may at that 
moment be in the act of touoliing his beard or 
moustaches, to remove his hand, which request 
proves that no offensive allusion was meant between 
the beard and the word which the speaker or singer 
was going to pronounce. 


714 . 

U:..0£Vju\ J (ii. 

A person emh'oces his wife; a femah neighbour 
affects to look as if she hendf were in the vnfe’s 
place. 

Said of a bystander who assumes the air of 
enjoying that which he had merely happened to 
witness. I have heard this proverb (which, as the 
Arabic scholar will perceive, is not very Kterally 
translated,) often quoted in respectable society. 
And there are many others still more indelicate, not 
inserted in this collection, although frequently used 
by the best-bred people, even in the presence of 
virtuous and most respectable women. 


715 . 

lKU j 

A fme fojce, but eats vile things. 

Alluding to. a person of good appearance who 
commits base actions. 
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5 ^ 16 . 

Sow faces and deceitful heai'ts. 

m * 

in the Egyptian dialect, “a sour, morose, 
ill-natured countenance,” than which nothing is 
more disliked in the East, where a man is forgiven 
for being a scoundi'el, but not if ho seems to despise 
or dislike scoundrels. 


717. 

A«j t _) 

Rude and mw'ose, yet he sits in front {of the 
com 2 >any). 

He takes a place to which he is not entitled. I 
have before remarked that the Orientals dislike 
extremely a sour or morose countenance. in 

the dialect of Egypt is seldom used to express 
samge or uaW, but “ rude in manners and appesu- 
ance.” see No. 716. so pronounced by 
many persons for It is to be understood 

718. 

\2a}^ 

His face cuts off all gain. 

His fece is so disagreeable that no 6ne like s to 
deal with him. 
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719 . 

He led him to the river, yet brought him bach thirsty. 

or in, the Egyptian dialect means “ to 
carry, lead, transport, bring to.” for or 

720 . '** 

Ix^ L uaJ dJ\ (Jl5 jjjdiiLal 

The Pharos of Alexandria Ms fallen down. “ Ood 
save us,” said they, from the very dust of it.” 

The fall of a great man is to be dreaded, even in 
its remote conseqncnces or effects. 

721 . 

Uli iJSi Om Aa-lj 

A person sat demanding as a favour from God the 
rise of morn — xohen morn arose, he became blind. 

We ha’ve often to lament the accomplishment of 
our wishes; or when they are fulfilled we cannot 
enjoy them. This proverb is derived from the 
following verse— 

The verb does not here exactly mean “he 
sat,” but is employed as a kind of auxiliary, signify- 
ing nothing more than — thus, ulAL om\ "be 
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silent,” or “sit silent,” said to a person whether 
sitting or standing. U “ he did speak 

to mo \rntil ” — or rather “ he continued siM'ahing to 
me until " — cjaw Ui “ I did love him for 
a long time,” or “ I continued loving him for a long 
time.” 


722 . 

More easy to he Irrolcm than the home of the 6j>%der. 
This is taken from the Koran, where we read, 


722 . 

^VW) c3^ <3^ 

Aitji 

A certain >person tied an ox (fo the water-wheel). 
The amm<d fell ^^J^vrinUe some water upon 
him,** {said the man), “Let, us first,** replied 
one, “get some out of the well to ,<tpnnkle upon 
him!* 

Said in ridicule of foolish advisers. An ox is 
here supposed fastened to a wheel that draws up 
water from a well <.JAs. is the technical term used 
by peasants to express “he tied the ox (to the 
wheel).” jfiai to be understood as 

iiT* 
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724 . 

^ 'i 

Do not add vnora mud to the Mohella. 

Do uot make an evil worse, nor twld fuel to the 
fire- is a tank sunk into the gvouiul above four 

feet, and from forty to fifty fbet square ; it is walled 
up with stones and level with the surfjuje of the 
ground : tho floor is composed of unhurnt mud 
bricks. In this tank tho EgyptUui peasants deposit 
their flax after it has been well dried in the sun. 
They then let in water and cover the wetted flax 
with heavy stones, leaving it in that condition xmtil 
a sufficient state of maceration renders it fit for 
being worked. They find it necessary to keep this 
floor very clean, because the masses of day would 
spoil the flax; hence arises the proverb. The mo- 
hella is also called AV ,,., . , — and to prepare the flax in 
this manner Jatti 

2 L 
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Do not cut out of (he pum', of another. 

Do not Boizc uixm (.hat wliich <Uh*s not bcloiif^ to 
tliee. Tlio people of Oairo wiy ineaning 

“I have nil j list 1} or by force lakttn Hoinetliing away 
from such a one.” The word is usetl in the 
same sense ; and they also say, 4 ^ 


72 ( 5 . 

It is neither (<o he found) with thy God nor weifk 
thy landholder. 

It is in vain to ask foi* tho thing, no one am 
give it to thee. Tho Egyptian peasants aill tho land- 
holders or pvopriotora of their fields by the luune of 
db-al In towns those kndlox’ds are allied |*jaLi 
But at present this class does not exist in Egypt, 
as Mohammed Aly Pasha has si'(pii*sl(‘rfd all landed 
property of individuals, and obliged them to take 
from the fiscus what they formerly received us rents 
from their farmers. 

727 . 

cJS>1 U j cJCail,! 5 j II 

I will not he thy fnend, no?* will I suit thee, nor 
will I leave thee. 

This is said of a wearisome lumgtr-on, who 
knows that he is disliked, yet pers<'v»‘ringly obtrudes 
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liis prasenco tipon his acquaintances. Persons of 
this description are numeroiis in the Levant. Jiijj 
comes from a “companion/’ also a “friend.” 

The proverb is derived from an old Arabian 
saying — 

D j ^ j < cr* 

728 . 

Neither with thine eye ItoM thoti seen, mr with thy 
heart hast thou loved. 

Applied to one who aftects violent love for a 
person whom he has ixovor seen unveiled. 

729 . 

Lend not to the fool anything, else he may faney 
that it hdongs to himself 

730 . 

^Istf'rfcS sUti- ^ J ^ 

lie gained no merit (by S 2 )ending it liheraMy) nor did 
he leave it to tite right owners. 

He unjixstly took (the money) from another, 
without rendei'ing it profitable to himself or any 
one else. tj\f S here is to bo understood 
jaLssSi 4 tj'jiJi ^ 5 “he gained not the merit 
of having expended it in alms,” 
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7;ii. 

w 0^ •* t*. 

^ 

Do not let its checqmess <h;litfh‘ thee ; llmu inH (if 
tlwii ^purchase, it) throw owtuj half of H. 

According to the Kgy]>H:iii ]>rommciat5on ^ 
is used for l .'dtliough other words of thii wunc 
form are correctly pronounct'd, auch as y -— y 
— &c. 


732. 

✓ 

The had situff romnim with its oicnw' until 
(some foot) comes to bin/ it. 

ipr\e^ often moans "a thing, Kotno article of 
merchandise, some stufl*," &c. ; it is fn^iucntly 
synonymous with ^ — thus, d 

“ put the thing into the chest.’* (See Nos. 34 and 
378.) 

733. * 

mt 

iljltXB Oix) i^he ^ 

There is no peace until after enmity, 

734. 

*f6<i dij' 4 ^ 

Do not cry out in the face of gain else it flies 
away. 

This is quoted as advice to dealers, that they 
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should behave civilly towards customers and not 
reject good offers harshly ; otherwise the goods may 
remain upon their hands. 


735.* 

JU.\ 51 jU) S j ^ 51 

Ncitlicr handsonie, nor liberal, nor good-natured. 

Said of a repulsive character. jUj one who 
expends money liberally. 


736.* 

Have no dealings with the indolent, and none with 
the owner of the jackass. 

The lazy will do nothing for thee j and the 
owner of the jackass will purchase food for his beast 
with the profits which he oiight to divide with thee. 
<LcU« signifies “trade," “commercial or pecuniary 
conoems.” iLolw 51 is equivalent to uArf ^ 


737. 

Do not push forward a worthless fellow, dse thou 
wilt be tired in putting him hack again. 
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738 . 

Do not heat the wolf, and do not caanc humjen to 

the ulicep. 

Be kind and mild towards friends and cncinios. 
This is the only maxim recommending ttnivemal 
charity that I have been able to discover among 
those current at Cairo. 


739 . 

S j iS ^ 

(I hem) neither an Aly in the reruliny mhool, nor a 
Fatme in the working whool. 

I am not encumbered ■with children and there- 
fore ready for any vocation. The school is 

generally held in a mosque where little children 
learn to read the Kordn. After four or five years 
they are sent to attend lectures in the moscino, 
where the Kordn is explained, and their langungt* 
and religion systematically taught, hut little else. 

is the school where women instruct young girls 
in sewing and spinning. Among a thousand females 
at Cairo scarcely one can be found who knows how 
to read, and perhaps not more than twenty who 
know how to pray or possess the least notion of 
their religion. Even among the highest classes the 
education of the mind is totally neglected. 
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740 . 

Do mt (five any money to the astrologer for this. 

The expectations which the fortune-teller has 
excited in thy mind are ridiculo\\s, and he is not 
entitled to any remtinoration. fi-n astrologer. 

Sheikhs and olemsis are foxmd in evoiy town of 
Egypt, who deceive the credulous by their pretended 
skin in fortune-telling. 


741 .* 

wg..««al3 ^ ^ 

{A person good) neither for the sword nor for the 

guest. 

Cowardly and stingy. 


U\ 


742 .* 

iAiei:X 

We must hear the medicine on account of its 
usefulness. 
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743. 

lie gets his jxiisage for ‘nothing, and winks to the 
wife of the riigtni,, {of the ship). 

He owes obligjitiotm to the* captiun, yet en- 
deavours to seduce his wife. here in to ho 

understood Tho wui’d j,«Uj Hignifies 

“ to wink at,” or “ make mutual signals of intelli- 
gence with another person.” ^JuJJ in the Egyptian 
dialect for 

744. 

Isl/LdDl ii ^ ^ hlJLJlIl 

Among things thrown away is fownd {gorhigs) that 
. which is not found in the casket. 

IdL) a box in which jewels and golden ornaments 
are kept. 


745. 

•^4^' ar* jyH 

He sUps out through the coed of mail. 

He is so full of wily tricks that ho would con- 
trive to slip away through the wire-work of a coat 
of maiL The word is seldom used in Egypt, 
but frecjuently in Syria, and in the Black country 
on the Nile, and in Hedjdz, where to express “6e 
gone,” (or the vulgar English ‘‘get out,”) jjol is 
used ; for which in Egypt the word ^^1 is common. 
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740. 

He ^wim in a sjum {(h2>tli) of •water. 

Ho is full of ri*soun-<“H and knows how to avail 
liirnsolf of tho snuillest ineatiH. 


747. 

^11 1 

The (joki wants hmn. 

The great want tho assistance of tho moan. Gold 
is cloaned with brim. 


748. 

IjAnSl 'yif (JaI j Sj> JaI b 

0 you who feed the }}eople withozit while those within 
are (left) lomjing for it, sit doum out of the way 
to eat it. 

This is said in sulvico to those who make an 
oBtontjaious display of hospitality towards strangers, 
but leave their own family to starve. in -the 
■Egyptian dialect “inside,” "within.” 

" by the side of the road where travellers pass,” viz., 
out of their way. Eat with your own people. 

It is very usual in the Levaiit to eat before the 
gate of tho house where travellers pass, and every 
stranger of respectable appearance is invariably re- 
quested to sit down and partake of the repast. 

2 H 
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Even the poorcMt man wlillt* lu^ iw caliiij^ iiivitoH any 
one passing hy to shaw his hmnhli' tucal. It ijnwt 
he {u*kno\vlti(lg(‘<l that with roKpcft. xo fitod, the 
Egyptians, ami in geneml the OrinnialH of every 
class, are generous to\vju’<ls strungci’s as well as 
towards the poor. 1 have reason to heliove that 
very few at Cairo sufliir from hnnger, at. least they 
may he certain of getting I\h>il In some part of the 
town before sxinsot ; and thost* who feel for their 
fellow creatures must he gialilinl on relleetijig when 
they retire to sleep, that in this great capital there 
are few, if any, individuals who pass the night 
without thanking Cod for evening meal, although 
poor-hons(':i, hospitals, parish-rates, and puhli(! chari- 
table institutions, are hero unknown, 'riiis i‘<»nslder- 
ation oounterhalances a numhur of disacKanlages, 
and tends to reconcile us with tho (duiracter of the 
inhabitants and their politiail condition, Bt'ggars 
can easily obtain work if they liko to he eiiiplt>yi'd. 
and they neither suffer from the intjlementiy of 
seasons nor from want of lodgings ; all tho lower 
classes being from their infancy accustomed to go 
half-naked and to sleep upon the bare gnmnd under 
the canopy of heaven. 

But on the other hand, this facility of piixmring 
food is a main cause of inactivity and indoleneo 
among the Egyptians, which would he carried still 
farther did not the extortions of govemment oblige 
them to work, merely that they might pay tho land 
taxes. It is not the southern sun, as MontcH([iueu 
imagines, hut the luxuriance of southern soil, and 
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the abuiuliinoe of provisions, that relax the exer- 
tions of the iuhuhitivnts and cause apathy. Where 
a man is almost c(‘rtain of finding sutHoient food, 
however coarse oi' simple, ho is easily tempted to 
indulge, in laziness. By the fertility of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Imlia., which yield their produce 
almost S])onta.neously, the people are lulled into in- 
dolence ; while in lunghhouring cuunti'ies, of a tem- 
perature ocpially warm, sis among the mountains of 
Yemen and Syria., where hard labour is necessary to 
ensure a. good har\-osf, we find a race as srrperior 
in industry to the former, jis the inhahitsmts of 
Northern Europe arc to those of Spain or Italy. 


740 . 














lie iiiquirea about the lieshueen and the who 

aouvd it. 


Everybody at Cairo knows the plant heshneen, 
and that it is not sown, hut grows wild. “ to 

infpilrc,” is a verb of very common use. The besshneon 
is undoubtedly the lotus of the anciont Egyptians ; 
at leswt its flower rescmhlos exactly the lotus sus it 
is represented <m the walls of the Egyptia.n temples. 
The flower consists of four green -coloured outer 
leaves, and four of a violet or rose colour jdaced ij» 
the interaticos of the others ; those inclose the inner 
part, which consists of a double set of smaller white 
leaves one behind another, in the midst of which 
stands the yellow seed-vessel, about one inch and a 
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lialf high. The whole flower when hali* opened in 
one of the most beautiful plante in Kgypt, which 
is probably the reswon why the nativoH call thono 
plants “the brides of the Nile” J-ih It 

Tests upon a stalk whitb is ahotit ihvt*c ftsd, five 
inches long, covered cxtiunally with a gnum skin, 
under which lies a second skin of a fltio viohd colour, 
spotted with white. The children play with this 
stalk, the inside of which is fibrous, sunl use it fis 
a pipe-tube by plticing sonic lighted l.ohu,ceo at the 
place whore the sooil-vessel stood, tlu» smoke of this 
they draw through the stixlk. In their hands it 
closely resemhlcs the jilaut which is held hy the 
Theban priests in the pictures that di'eoratts their 
temples. 



They likewise eat the yellow seed-vessel, of which 
the taste is not disagreeable, though nxthor insipid. 
The flower generally stands on the stalk from one 
foot to two feet above the sxxrfaco of the water. 
When the flower opens completely the loaves form a 
horizontal disk, with the isolated seed-vessel in the 
midst, which bends down the stalk by its weight 
and swims upon the surface of the water for several 
days, until it is ingulphed. This plant grows at 
Cairo in the tank called JBirkef el Motoli, near one of 
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the northern Rnbnrbs, whore T happened to reside. 
It is not found in Upper Egyj^t, I believe, but 
abounds in the Delta, and attains matiirity at the 
time when the Nile rojuihos its full height. I saw 
it in grc'at abuudiinoi', and in full flower, covering 
the whole inundated itlain on the twelfth of October, 
181.*), near the ruins of Tincy, abotxt twelve miles 
south-east from Msuisnum, on the Damiotta branch. 
“ It dies when the water rotii’es,” ( ‘ill pj) U. 
said my boaltnan to mo. 

It is therefore a fit emblem of life in all its 
vigoxtr and luxuriance while it blossoms during the 
inundaMiin, which is the certain cause and forerunner 
of plenty in T^ypt. It is mi emblem of death also, 
when (pxitc open, as the flood then retires. Or it 
may be understood difterently, (and I believe the 
Eg}'ptian8 did understand it in both senses,) as in- 
dicating while in blossom that everything is covered 
with water, and natui“e, as it wore, asleep ; and in- 
dicating when in a state of decay that nature is 
restored to life, for soon after that period seeds are 
sown by the husbandmen-— thus, inundation is life 
in one sense, and death in the other. 

760. 

i/e eats and sighs. 

Said of those who, in good health and prosperous 
circumstances, complain of sickness or murmur at 
fortune, is ’“sed by the Egyptians for “ to 
..sigh, or exclaim Ah! Ah!” 
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Ui-ij 

He reserrJiku the lm><ul on {seelinj only) (he moke. 

He is preparing for somt! expoclcul good fortuno 
without any certtiinty of its oi-ciirring, “ to 

break bread into small pioccs,'’ (over which the broth 
is poured to make soup). Tho man, therefore, is 
said, to resoniblo tho hrejxd in a plate wlu'u tho 
smoke rises firoin tho kitclum, sn[ipo.'.iag that broth 
is on the fire and (^x])e(‘ting that it will be bi-ought 
to him. 

I happened one day in tho Binai mountiiins to 
{Jight at an Arab tent. Ayd, my old Bc'douin gtiidc, 
as soon as ho Inul sipped his oofee, went out in 
search of two largo stttnes ; these ho brought Kuk 
to the tent, sat down, and platted tlutni by his side. 
When I asked why he had done so, it up))earcd that 
his object was to use them in breaking tlio bones, for 
■the sake of tho mamiw, of a sheep that was (as he 
expected) to be slaughtered in honour of us ; yet ho 
had never received the slightest intirnatitm that such 
a circumstance was intended : all present begsiu tt) 
laugh, but Ayd had not imhdgcid a vain Mpotiulation, 
for soon after a copious repast tif moat was jdacod 
before us. 

752 . 

{jMjj cl jJjcj 

Be learns capping on the heads of orphans. 

Cupping is generally applied in the East to the 
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hind part of the liead, just above the neck. Thus in 
some hospitals of Europe the young surgeons learn 
their art by practising upon the bodies of poor 
patients who come to be cured (jmtiit. 


753 . 

lie is instructed in the UaohsmitVs or fatrier^s art 
{or ho^'se-doctor's) hy proLOtidng upon th^e asses of 
the ICuQ'ds. 

Tliis is in opposition to the proverb immediately 
preceding. I know not that asses are particularly 
esteemed by the Kurds, but this saying means that 
it is silly to undertake the shoeing or curing of those 
animals which are reckoned valuable by their owners 
without an adequate knowledge of the art. 


754 . 

A.mOC' S pi S 

A day that is not thine own, do not reckon it as 
of thy life. 

(«i3 “ thine,” “ thy own.” That day which thou 
dost not enjoy in perfect freedom ; which thou canst 
not psiss according to thino own will. 
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765 . 

ilUU Jyb J kfS-v!^ ^ 

lie walks wpmi the highest part of the wall and says, 
“For safety we trust to Citod!” 

He demands or expects safety yet does an act 
which exposes him to danger. If seenrity bo tliy 
object do not vohintai'ily run into the way of danger. 


756 . • 

m a 

C-.8sa ^UlaJ Cjj'jjs ij*0 clW 

lie descends {like) the foot of a crow, and ascends 
{like) the hoof of a camel 

Said of an ill-bred person affecting roHned man- 
ners. In eating with the assistance of one's fingers 
only out of the dish round which many guests ai'o 
seated, it is necessary to observe sovei'al rules of 
good-breeding established among Anib gentlemen. 
One rule is, to take up small morsels at a time, and 
therefore to keep the fingers thrust into the dish os 
close together as droumstances will allow. This 
proverb is quoted in derision of an ill-bred person, 
whose hand, when it descends into the dish, jqqxMis 
very small to the company (as small as a crow’s foot), 
but when withdrawn from the dish and ascending 
towards his mouth, incloses so large a piece within 
its grasp that it resembles the hoof of a camel. 
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757. 

Ltt-Jll jiKi^ j {j^\ 

lie tells lies of the daid and belies the living/. 

(from which in fomed ^K.*) means in tJie 
Egyptian dialect, to sdlirm boldly and falsely in a 
person’s face that he has done or said somothiug of 
which ho is innocent or ignorant ; thtis, “ dost 

thou belie me ? ” or rather dost thou state of mo 
that which is a fiilsehood ? ” 

758. 

He contents himself with {tiienrrinij) the sus^wion 
of doing evil actions. 

This is said of a person who does not actually 
commit bad actions, but constantly exposes himself 
to suspicion by convcrKing with abandoned women, 
.associating with drunkards, men of infamous charac- 
ters, &c. moans sxettons contrary to divine 

and human hxws. 


759. 

He causes emnity between the bear and his fodder. 

Ho is such a mischief-maker that he sets at 
variance those who are most intimately united, 
“to throw,” is often used in the sense above 

2 N 
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mentioned; as bojj JSy “wicli a poraon has 
caused misoHef or eniiiiity botwocn uh.” 

“by calumny or false accusation lio luis wiuscd siich 
an one to bocoino my enemy.” Tlio moddliii}^ 
miscMef-makor bears at Oalz'o tbo appellation of 


7G0. 

i b» jJfU 

He cats whitercr is there and contracts {or vialccs 
narron'') the place of others. 

Said of a low-mannered poinon asHtimin^ the* 
privileges of high rank. This proverb supposes a 
vulgar ill-bred man, voraciotis at an entortainnuMit, 
(while the great Aiuhs never are so,) ami pretending 
nov(M-Lheless to the privilege of a distinguished 
personage in eecu])>ing witli his body as much room 
as possible, and thereby cimsing other guests to bo 
crowded in their straighh'in'd places, J$\j 

stends for y W. U J^b It is uslfal to miy 

j--aJ 5 “ do not sit too close to mo,” or “ let mo 
have more room.” 


76 1.’^ 

ujUj 

A time will come whm they will solicit God's mercy 
for Pharaoh, 

Times are so bad that even Pharaoh is regretted. 
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The Egyptians often mention this sovereign, and the 
Turks call the inhabitants of Egypt by the oppro- 
brious name of JaI or the people of Pharaoh, 

meaning “impious." It is said of a man who lias 
proved stubborn, malicious, or impious, he has 

become like Pharaoh. 

7(52. 

lie is niggardly tcmards his family, lut henefcent 
towards strangers. 

oXj in the Egyptian dialect signifies “ to curtail 
the dues of jiooplc,” principally with respect to 
food, ^ JlL (See No. 748.) 

7(53. 

A rose issues from thorm. 

A good son from wortlxloss parents. 

764. 

lie defiles his clothes, and sits reclined in front of 
the loiiijxiny. 

Of the same signification as No. 760. 
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The sitting rooms in Egypt ate generally on 
such a plan as the following outlines represent : — 



Entering the door we find a pavement h, upon which 
the servants stand attending the company ; hero the 
pipes and water-pots are placed. The gi'cator portion 
of the room is elevated in its floor, about ono foot 
above the pavement, and occupies the space marked 
a, on which in summer .fine mats, and in winter 
carpets are spread. On tlio throe sides along the 
walls sofas are placed even with tlio floor, and 
having numerous cushions. The sofas and divan in 
front of the step, or at the bottom of the room, is 
called “ el sender” or the “ breast.” The sofas on 
both sides are called “ djmh,” or the ” side.” The 
place of honour is this sad&r, and especially the 
comer marked which is on the right of a peiwn 
advancing towards the sader, wherein the groat 
man of the company invariably takes his sejit, 
reclining upon the cushions, while the rest, ;u-<*ordii)g 
to their rank, are ranged along the sides, and sit 
upon their hams, without reclining upon the cushions 
behind them ; that is, if they wish to pay a compli- 
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inent to the great man of the company. He there- 
fore who takes his seat and redines upon the sader, 
either is or ajBfects to be a man of importance. 

765 . 

O thou who trouhUst thyself about the caires of others, 
to whom hast thou left thine own cares ? 

in the Cairo pronunciation for ^ 

766 . 

He longs for war, but dislikes the battle. 

\SJ the meeting (of the enemy) or battle. 

767 . * 

0 thou who ashest me about my food, {know that) 
bread w the chief of all things. 

Another verse of similar meaning is quoted — 

^ 

^/^asriK* ^ ^ t-jo'b 4$ 

These lines are pronounced at Cairo as follows — 

El komba/i' kali lil kyhy 
Ma oMattyn arryhy 
Kalloo taddeb yd hSmbar 
Ma Md el aysh mokbabbar. ■ 
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The kombar said to the kyky, “ How sweet is a 
fig for breakfast !” 

“Learn better manners, O kombar,” he replied, 
"after bread nothing deserves notice.” 

The hmhar and hyhy are birds about as large as 
sparrows, and numerous in the vicinity of Cairo. 

,_jhs means that state of the stomach in the 
morning when nothing has-been swallowed except 
spittle, when the person is still “ upon his spittle,” 
i.e. with an empty stomach. jjJi\ ,^1 moans 
“a fig upon the empty stomach,” or “a fig for 
breakfast.” The Egyptians say j ;:/. fpj “ to 
breakfast,” or “to eat a morsel iimnodiatoly rising 
from bed which the Syrians express by S yJj 
“ to break the phlegm, or the bilo, (by eating) or to 
breakfast.” U “ I have not yet break- 

fasted.” The word joku has hero tho sense which T 
have assigned to it in the above translation of the 
proverb; I believe it stands for — as neither 

j\esu Bor literally explained, convoy in this 
place any true sense. 


768 . 

Oil the day of victory no fatigue is fdU 
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769 * 

^\iuU^ j SsirI^ ( ^w a J i^*ja**J 

He gives advice such as the cat gives to the mouse, or 
the devd to mm-. 

Alluding to insidious advice. 

770 . 

He hiiilds a palace and ruins a city. 

Tliis proverb is often quoted in allusion to 
Mohammed Aly Pasha’s passion for building palaces 
and villas, not only means Egypt or Cairo, but 
is also a namo ap])licd to all cities of considerable 
sbso. Thus we road in the Mohammedan law that 
the Friday prayer should be performed only in a 
city j), in opposition to the open country, of 
which the inliabitauts, as well as all travellers, are 
not required to make the particular prayer of noon 
on Fridays. The commentators explain this term 
as relating to any town or city governed by an 
onxir or chief, and under the jurisdiction of a kadhy, 
or some head of a tribunal of justice. 

771 . 

W ^ M 

He advames (me leg and dram hack the other. 

He wants decision and is unstable in all his 
actions. 
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772. 

The mouse is hidled in his house. 

Said of a miser in •whose house even the mouse 
has been bridled, lest it should bo able to eat any- 
thing. 


778. 

0 governor do not tyrannize — the dominion docs not 
last for ever. 


77i. 

He prays upon his rosoury the prayer of the 'monso, 
“0 most holy, who hast created me for vile doings.*’ 

Said of base hypocrites who are constantly soon 
■with rosaries in their hands. The word Jlrn^ is 
repeated during prayer thirty-three times in paHsing 
so many beads through the fingers, and expresses 
that God is free from all defects or faults, and most 
pure and holy. 
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775 . 

\ito (jSu! Jyb j, ^ 

Tie stnlm my face, omd says “ Wlvy does this mm 

eryf” 

On the unjust ruler, -who expresses suj^rise at 
the complaints of his subjects. for ^ 


776 . 

Jjill j j^huU Jyu 

Tie says to the thief, “ Steal ; ” and to the Jume- 
ovmer, “ Take care of thy goods.” 

Applied to double-dealers. 


777 . 

j Jm 

He 2y>'<>'»oniices judgment v^on a needle, and (at the 
same time) swallouis a large pole. 

He is ri^d in judging the affairs of others, but 
commits flagrant peculation himself. is used 

like J^\ to signify that a person devours property 
not his own nor confided to his care. signifies 
in Egypt the long pole with which safiors push on 
tlie vessels in shallow water. 

2 0 
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7n. 

Thy right hatid knows nothing of thy left hand. 

Moliammed has taken this principlo from tho 
Scripture. One of his sayings is recorded which 
concludes with the following words— 

A man distributes alms, and his left hand does not 
know what his inght hatWl dispenses. 

779 . 

lie spoils thv slave and then heats kirn. 

^ Said of those who spoil their inferiora or thoir 
children, and then punish them for what their own 
folly has caused. jJo in the Egyptian dialect “to 
spoil (a child) by too much indulgetico f for JJjj wo 
often hear 


780 . 

i iXV. 

; iJe e(£sxd}s^,^^ the same time) mocks {at wJuf-t 

he eats). 

Instead of thanking, he ridicules the host, 
is a low word of the Egyptian dialect. syuoiLyntons 
with 
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781 . 

^ U\^\ 4 

One day in {perfeet) health is much. 

iJUIl is the most common, salutation ■which oue ' 
receives on the road from peasants ; they pronounce 
it “ Jlowdfye” The reply is dll 


782 . 

(_oldl 41 ^ ^ ^ JJbluill t.^. 

The eye-witness ohsarveyit^ij^!^ absent does not see. 
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